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EARLY  LIFE. 


Cuwi'Hii  is  tlio  most  iniiiDi'tiint  Kni^'lish  po«'t  of  tin;  jwriod 
betwueii  Poi)i3  iiml  the  illustrious  gruiip  hcadiMl  by  Woiils- 
wortli,  Jiyroii,  and  Slielluy,  wliich  iiroso  out  of  the,  iii- 
turectual  furincnt  of  tho  Kuro[H'an  liovolutioii.  As  a 
reformer  of  poetry,  wlio  called  it  back  from  conventionality 
to  nature,  and  at  the  same  tinio  as  the  teacher  of  a  new 
school  of  sentiment  which  acted  as  a  solvent  ui)on  thcj 
existing'  moral  and  social  system,  h(!  may  perhaps  him-elf 
be  numbered  among  tlie  precursors  of  the  Ilt'volution, 
though  he  was  certainly  the  mildest  of  them  all.  As  a 
sentimentalist  he  presents  a  faint  analogy  t(»  Koiisscau, 
whom  in  natural  temperament  he  somewhat  resembK-d 
]Ie  was  also  the  great  poet  of  the  religious  rtivival  which 
marked  the  latter  part  of  tlu;  eighteenth  century  in 
England,  and  which  was  called  Evangelicism  within  th(! 
establishment  and  Methodism  without.  In  this  way  I.m 
is  associated  with  Wesley  and  Whitelield,  as  well  as  with 
the  philanthro})ists  of  the  movement,  such  as  Wilberforco, 
Thornton,  and  Clarkson.     As  a  ])oet  he  touches,  on  dif- 
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fercnt,  sidfs  of  liis  clmractor,  Goldsmith,  CraLl)",  and 
IJmns.  Willi  (joklsniith  aiul  Crabbe  ho  shares  the  honour 
of  im))rovinf,f  riif^disli  taste  in  the  sense  of  truthfulness 
and  simplicity.  1"(»  Ihirns  he  felt  his  aflinityj  across  a 
gulf  (if  social  circumstanc(!,  ami  in  spite  of  a  dialect  not 
yet  made  fashionable  by  Scott.  Besides  his  poetry,  ho 
holds  a  )ii^;h,  perhaps  the  hi<^hest  plac(3,  amoni;  Kn;j;lish 
letter  writers  :  and  the  collection  of  his  letters  ap[)cnded 
to  Southey's  biography  forms,  with  the  biographical  por- 
tions of  his  poetry,  the  materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
Southey's  biograi)hy  itself  is  very  hel})ful,  though  too 
prolix  and  too  much  tilled  out  with  dissertations  for  com- 
mon readers.  Had  its  author  only  done  for  Cowper  ^^  hat 
he  did  for  Nelson  !  * 

William  Cowper  came  of  the  Whig  nobility  of  the  robe. 
Ilis  great-uncle,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  the  Whig 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Anne  and  George  I.  His  grandfather 
was  that  Spencer  Cowper,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
for  love  of  whom  the  pretty  Quakeress  drowned  herself, 
and  who,  by  the  rancour  of  party,  was  indicted  for  her 
murder.  Ilis  father,  the  Kev.  John  Cowper,  D.D.,  was 
chaplain  to  George  II.  His  mother  was  a  Donne,  of  the 
race  of  the  j)oet,  and  descended  by  several  lines  from 
M(Uiry  III.  A  Whig  and  a  gentleman  he  was  by  birth,  a 
Wbig  and  a  gentleman  he  remained  to  the  end.  He  was 
born  on  the  15th  Xovember  (old  style),  1 731,  in  his  father's 
rectory  of  Berkliampstead.  From  nature  he  received, 
with  a  large  measure  of  the  gifts  of  genius,  a  still  larger 
measjure  of  its  painful  sensibilities.  In  his  portrait  by 
Komney  the  brow  bespeaks  intellect,  the  features  feeling 

'  Our  ackiiowleclj?meiits  .are  also  due  to  Mr.  Benlinm,  the  writer 
of  the  LJoiuoir  prclixed  to  the  Globe  Edition  of  Cowper. 
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and  retiiiement,  the  eyo  madness.  The  stronfjer  parts  of 
cliaracter,  the  combative  and  propelling'  forces  lie  evidently 
wicked  from  the  bef,'inning.  For  the  battle  of  life  he  was 
totally  unlit.  His  juilt,'ment  in  its  healthy  state  was, 
even  on  practical  ([uestions,  sound  enou<.,di,  as  his  letters 
abuiidaiilly  prove;  but  his  sensibility  not  only  rendered 
him  incapable  of  wrestlin<,'  with  a  vow^h  worlil,  but  ke})t 
him  always  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and  frecpiently 
plunged  him  into  it.  To  the  malady  which  threw  him 
out  of  active  li..e  we  owe  not  the  meanest  of  Emrlish 
poets. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  writing  of  himself,  he  says,  "  I 
am   of  a  very  singular  temper,  and  very  unlike  all  the 
men  that  I  have   ever  conversed   with.     Certainly  I  am 
not  an  absolute  fool,  but  I  have  more  weakness  than  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fools  I  can   recollect  at  present.     In 
short,  if  I  was  as  fit  for  the  next  world  as  I  am  unlit  for     \ 
this — and  God  forbid  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity — I  would        / 
not  change   conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christendom."     / 
Folly  produces  nothing  good,  and  if  Cowper  had  been  an 
absolute   fool,  he  would   not  have  written  good  poetry. 
Uut  he  does  not  exaggerate  his  own  weakness,  and  that 
ho  should  have  become  a  power  among  men  is  a  le.'nark- 
able  triumph  of  the  influences  which  have  given  birth  to 
Christian  civilization. 

The  world  into  which  the  child  came  was  one  very 
adverse  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  very  much  in  need 
of  him.  It  was  a  world  from  which  the  spirit  of  poetry 
seemed  to  have  fled.  There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
this  than  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton  by  the  arch-versifier  Pope.  The 
Kcvolution  of  1G88  was  glorious,  but  unlike  the  Puritan 
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Ro volution  which  it  followed,  and  in  the  political  sphere 
partly  ratified,  it  was  ])i'ol'oundly  prosaic.  Spiritual  reli- 
gion, the  source  of  Puritan  grandeur  and  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  was  almost  extinct,  there  was  not  much  more  of 
it  among  the  Nonconformists,  who  had  now  hecomo  to  a 
great  extent  mere  Whigs,  with  a  decided  Unitarian  ten- 
dency. The  Church  Avas  little  Letter  than  a  ])olitical 
force,  cultivated  and  manipulated  by  political  leaders  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  Bishops  were  either  politicians 
or  theological  polemics  collecting  trophies  of  victory  over 
free-thinkers  as  titles  to  higher  preferment.  The  inferior 
clergy  as  a  body  were  far  nearer  in  character  toTrulliher  than 
to  Dr.  Primrose  ;  coarse,  sordid,  neglectful  of  their  duties, 
shamelessly  addicted  to  sinecurism  and  pluralities,  fanatics 
in  their  Toryism  and  in  attachment  to  their  corporate 
privileges,  cold,  rationalistic  and  almost  heathen  in  their 
preachings,  if  they  preached  at  all.  The  society  of  the 
day  is  mirrored  in  the  pictures  of  Ilogartii,  in  the  works 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  liard  and  heartless  polish  was 
the  best  of  it ;  and  not  a  little  of  it  was  Marriage  a  la 
Mode.  Chesterfield,  with  his  soulless  culture,  his  court 
graces,  and  his  fashionable  immoralities,  was  about  the 
highest  type  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  but  the  Wilkeses, 
Potters,  and  Sandwiches,  whose  mania  for  vice  culminated 
in  the  Hell-fire  Club,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Ches- 
terfields. Among  the  country  squires,  for  one  AUworthy 
or  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  there  were  many  Westerns. 
Among  the  common  people  religion  was  almost  extinct, 
and  assuredly  no  new  morality  or  sentiment,  such  as 
Positivists  now  promise,  had  taken  its  place.  Sometimes 
the  rustic  thought  for  himself,  and  scepticism  took 
formal  possession  of  his  mind ;  but,  as  we  see  from  one  of 
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Cowpcr's  letters,  it  was  a  coarse  scepticism  wliicli  desired 
to  be  buried  with  its  hounds.  Ignorance  and  brutality 
reigned  in  tlie  cottage.  Drunkenness  reigned  in  palace 
and  cottage  alike.  Gambling,  cocktigliting,  and  bull- 
fighting were  the  amusements  of  the  people.  Political 
life,  wliich,  if  it  had  been  pure  and  vigorous,  might  have 
made  up  for  the  absence  of  spiritual  influences,  was  cor- 
rupt from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  the  bottom  :  its  elfect  on 
national  character  is  pourtrayed  in  Hogarth's  Klcctinn. 
That  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  noboily  had 
yet  ventured  to  say  or  think.  The  duty  of  a  gentleman 
towards  his  own  class  was  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour  and 
to  tight  a  duel  whenever  he  was  challenged  by  one  of  his 
own  order ;  towards  the  lower  class  his  duty  was  none. 
Though  the  forms  of  government  were  elective,  and  Cow- 
j)er  gives  us  a  description  of  the  candidate  at  election 
time  obsequiously  soliciting  votes,  society  was  intensely 
aristocratic,  and  each  rank  was  divided  from  that  below 
it  by  a  sliarp  line  which  precluded  brotherhood  or  sym- 
pathy. Says  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, who  had  asked  her  to  come  and  hear  Whitefidd, 
"  I  thank  vour  ladvship  for  the  information  concerning 
the  ]\Iethodist  preachers ;  their  doctrines  are  most  re- 
pulsive, and  strongly  tinctured  with  disrespect  towards 
their  superiors,  in  perpetually  endeavouring  to  level  all 
ranks  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions.  It  is  monstrous 
to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common 
wretches  that  crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive 
and  insulting  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  lady- 
ship should  relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance 
with  high  raidv  and  good  breeding.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  come  and  hear  your  favourite  preacher."     Iler 
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Grace's  snntimonts  towards  the  common  wretclies  tliat 
crawl  oil  the  earth  were  shared,  we  nay  he  sure,  hy  lior 
Grace's  waiting-maid.  Of  humanity  tliere  was  as  httlo  as 
tliere  was  of  religion.  It  was  the  ago  of  tlie  criminal  law 
which  hanged  men  for  petty  tliefts,  of  life-long  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  of  the  stocks  and  the  pillory,  of  a  Temple 
J»ar  garnished  with  the  heads  of  traitors,  of  the  unre- 
Ibrmcid  prison  system,  of  the  press-gang,  of  unrestrained 
tyranny  and  savagery  at  public  schools.  That  the  slave 
trade  was  iniquitous  hardly  any  one  suspected  ;  even  men 
who  deemed  themselves  religious  took  part  in  it  without 
scrujile.  Ihit  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  a  still  mightier 
change  was  in  jjrospect.  At  the  time  of  Cowper's  Ijirth, 
John  Wesley  was  twenty-eight  and  Whitofield  was  seven- 
teen. AVith  them  the  revival  of  religion  was  at  hand. 
Johnson,  the  moral  reformer,  was  twenty-two.  Howard 
was  born,  and  in  less  than  a  generation  "Wilberforce  was 
to  come. 

When  Cowpcr  was  six  years  old  his  mother  died ;  and 
seldom  has  a  child,  even  such  a  child,  lost  more,  even  in 
a  mother.  Fifty  years  alter  her  death  he  still  thinks  of 
her,  he  says,  with  love  and  tenderness  every  day.  Late 
in  his  life  his  cousin  IMrs.  Anne  Ijodliam  recalled  herself 
to  his  remembrance  by  sending  him  his  mother's  i)icture. 
"  Every  creature,"  he  writes,  "  that  ha?  any  allinity  to 
my  mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you.  the  daughter  of  her 
brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant  from  her ;  I  love  you 
therefore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for  her  sake;  and  for 
your  own.  The  world  could  not  have  furnisheil  you  with 
a  present  so  accejitable  to  me  as  the  ])icture  wliich  you 
have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it  the  night  before 
last,  and  received  it  with   a  trepidation  of  nerves  and 
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spirit'^  somowliiit  ukiii  to  wliat  F  slinnlil  liave  felt  Imd  ica 
dear  oiiuinal  presented  herself  to  iiiv  embraces.  T  kissed 
it  and  Imn:^'  it  wliere  it  is  the  last  olijeet  which  1  scij  at 
iii,L,'ht,  and  the  lirst  on  which  I  open  my  (^yt'H  in  the 
morning'.  She  died  when  T  completed  my  sixth  year ;  yet 
I  remendier  her  well,  and  am  an  ocnlar  witness  of  the 
great  fidelity  of  the  copy.  I  rrmcndx'r  too  a  multitndc 
of  the  mateiiial  tf;ndernesses  which  1  ri.'ccived  i'roni  her, 
and  which  have  endeared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. There  is  in  me,  I  believe,  more  of  th(!  Donne 
than  of  the  Cowper,  and  though  I  love  all  of  both  names, 
and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love  those  of  my  own 
name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehemently 
to  your  side."  As  (^owi)er  never  married,  there  was 
nothing  to  take  the  place  in  his  heart  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  his  mother. 


My  mother!  when  I  learuM  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Siiy,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  slied  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowiiiff  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  lifti'a  journey  just  bej^un  ? 
Perlia|)s  thou  gavest  nie,  thougli  unlelt,  a  kiss  ; 
]\>rha{)s  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  tliat  malernal  smile! — it  answers — Vcs. 
I  heard  the  bell  toH'd  on  tliy  burial  day, 
1  saw  the  hoarse  that  bore  thee  sluw  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  inirsery  window,  drew 
A  h)ng,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
Hut  was  it  such  ?  —It  was. — Where  tluai  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  tlr't  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  ])a:>s  my  lips  no  more! 
Thy  maidiMis,  grieved  tliemselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  mo  promise  of  thy  quick  rciLurn. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  1  long  believed, 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived  ; 
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]ly  oxpoctaticm  every  day  bef^uiled, 
I)iipe  of  to-morrow  oven  fro!ii  a  child. 
'J'liuR  maTiy  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  wont, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrowH  spent, 
I  loarn'd  !it  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
Hut,  though  J  less  deplored  theo,  ne'er  forgot. 


[■chap. 


Tn  lilt'  years  that  followed  no  doulit  he  romcnihcifd  her 
too  well.  At  six  years  of  age  this  little  mass  of  timid 
and  quivering  sensibility  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
cruel  custom  of  the  time,  sent  to  a  hirge  hoarding  school. 
The  change  i'rom  home  to  a  hoarding  school  is  bad  enough 
now  ;  it  was  much  worse  in  those  days. 

"  1  had  hardsliips,"  siys  Cowper,  *'  of  various  kinds  to 
eonilict  with,  which  I  felt  more  sensibly  in  proportion  to 
tlic  tenderness  with  wliich  I  had  been  treated  at  home. 
lUit  my  chief  afh.ction  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out 
from  all  the  other  boys  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  conceal  a  particular 
recital  of  the  many  acts  of  barbarity  with  which  he  made 
it  his  business  continually  to  persecute  mo.  It  will  be  suf- 
licient  to  say  that  his  savage  treatment  of  mo  impressed  such 
a  dread  of  his  ligure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  to  his 
knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckles 
than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress.  ^lay  the  Lord 
pardon  him,  and  may  wo  meet  in  glory  ! "  Cowper 
charges  himself,  it  may  be  in  the  exaggerated  style  of  a 
self-accusing  saint,  with  having  become  at  school  jin  ade[)t 
in  the  art  of  lying  Southey  says  this  muvst  be  a  mistake, 
since  at  English  public  schools  boys  do  not  learn  to  lie. 
lUit  the  mistake  is  on  Southey's  part;  bullying,  such  as 
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this  child  eiidurud,  while  it  makes  the  stroii*;  boys 
tyrants,  makes  the  weak  hoys  cowards,  and  teaches  them 
to  defend  themselves  by  deceit,  the  fist  of  the  weak. 
The  recollection  of  this  boarding  school  mainly  it  was 
that  at  a  later  day  inspired  the  plea  for  a  homo  education 
in  Tirocinium. 

Then  why  rcsicrn  into  a  straiifrcr's  hand 

A  task  as  irmch  within  your  own  coinmard. 

Tli:it  C!(k1  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 

Secni  with  one  voice  to  dolej^ate  to  you  ? 

Why  hire  a  h)dging  in  a  iiou.se  unknown 

For  one  whose  tendorest  thoufjhts  all  hover  round  your  own? 

This  second  weaning,  needh'ss  as  it  is, 

How  ddoa  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  liis  ! 

The  indented  stick  that  loses  day  by  day 

Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  sniooth'd  away, 

Hears  witness  long  ere  his  dismission  conio, 

With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  lioine. 

But  though  the  joys  ho  hopes  beneath  your  roof 

\V\{\  fair  enougli  to  answer  in  the  proof, 

Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural  as  they  {ire, 

A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there  : 

Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change, 

He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange. 

No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease, 

His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees, 

But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat. 

And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 

And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 

Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 

Alas,  poor  boy  ! — the  natural  ellect 

Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 

From  the  boarding  school,  the  boy,  his  eyes  being  liable 
to  inflammation,  was  sent  to  live  with  an  oculist,  in 
whose  house  he  spent  two  years,  enjoying  at  all  events 
a  respite  from  the  sutlerings  and  the  evils  of  the  boarding 
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scliool.  IIo  was  thon  sr-nt  to  Westminster  Scliool,  at 
tliat  tiino  ill  its  {,'l()ry.  Tliat  AVestniinster  in  tliosc;  days 
nnist  liavc  been  a  scene  not  merely  of  lianlsliip,  ])Ut  of 
eruel  sull'erin;^'  ami  degradation  to  the  yount^'er  and  weaker 
])oys,  lias  been  ])roved  hy  the  researches  of  the  ruhlic 
Schools  Commission.  There  was  an  established  system 
and  a  rej^ular  vocabulary  (jf  biillyin;^'.  Yet  Cowper  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  unhappy  there  as  't  the  j)rivato 
school ;  he  sj)eaks  of  himself  as  having'  exc-Iicd  at  cricket 
and  ibotbail ;  and  excellence  in  c  icket  and  football  at  a 
})'iblic  school  ^'enerally  carries  M-ith  it,  besides  liealth 
and  enjoyment,  not  merely  immunity  from  bullyin<,%  Imfc 
hiL^h  social  consideration.  With  all  Cowper's  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness,  he  must  have  had  a  certain  fund  of 
physical  strenf^'th,  or  ho  could  ]  ardly  have  borne  the 
literary  labour  of  his  later  years,  especially  as  he  was 
subject  to  the  medical  treatment  of  a  worse  than  empirical 
era.  At  one  time  he  says,  while  he  was  at  Westminster, 
his  spirits  were  so  buoyant  that  ho  fancied  he  should 
never  die.  till  a  skull  thrown  out  before  him  by  a  ^.a-ave- 
dij,%'er  as  he  was  })assin<,;  through  St.  Margaret's  cluirch- 
yard  in  the  night  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  mortality. 
The  instruction  at  a  public  school  in  those  days  was 
exclusively  classical,  C.  wper  was  under  Vincent  Bourne, 
his  portrait  of  whom  is  in  some  respects  a  ]<icture  not 
only  of  its  immediate  Laibject,  but  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  last  century,  "  I  love  the  n,emory  of  Yinny 
I'xtuine.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  ])oet  than  Tibullus, 
Tropertius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way, 
except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  him 
too  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the 
liftli  form  at  Westminster  when  I  passed  throu-^h  it.     lie 
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vviia  HO  j^ood-iiatnrod  aii<l  so  iiidnlcni  that  I  lost  more  tlian 
I  ^'ot  by  liiin,  for  ho  mado  rnc  as  idle  as  liiinscll'.  Ilti 
was  sucli  a  slovrii,  as  if  In;  had  tnistcd  to  his  «.'onius  as  a 
cloak  lor  every tiiin;,^  that  could  dis^^Mist  ymi  in  his  person  ; 
and  indeed  in  his  writings    he  has  idinost    made   amends 

for  all I  remember  seein:^' the  Dukeof  liichuKind 

8ot  firo  to  his  ^'reasy  locks  and  box  his  ears  to  j)Ut  it  out 
again."  Cow])er  learned,  if  not  to  write  l.atin  verses  as 
W(  11  as  Vinny  ijourne  himself,  to  write  them  very  well, 
as  his  Latin  versions  of  some  of  his  own  short  poems  be.ir 
witness.  >iot  oidy  so,  but  ho  (ividently  became  a  ^nxxl 
classical  scholar,  as  classical  scholarship  was  in  those  days, 
and  ac([uired  the  literary  form  of  which  the  classics  are- 
the  best  schooL  Out  of  school  hours  he  studied  inde- 
pendently, as  clover  boys  under  the  unexactini;  rule  (jf 
the  old  }>ublic  schools  often  did,  and  read  tiirou;:h  the 
whole  of  the ///'/'/ and  C)>/t/,^sei/  whh  a  friend,  lie  also 
probably  picked  up  at  Westminster  much  of  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  woiid  which  he  over  })ossessed.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  was  AVairen  Hastings,  in  whose  guilt  as 
proconsul  he  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
refused  to  believe,  and  Im})ey,  whose  character  has  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  bo  required  as  the  shade  in  Macuulay's 
fancy  picture  of  Hastings. 

On  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper,  at  eighlccn,  went 
t(^  live  with  Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney,  to  whom  he 
was  articled,  being  destined  h^r  the  J^aw.  He  chose  that 
profession,  he  says,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  to  gratify 
an  indulgent  father,  "who  may  have  been  lc(l  into  the 
error  by  a  recollection  of  the  legal  honours  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  by  the  "  silver  pence  "  which  his  promising  son 
had  won  by   his   Latin   verses    at   AVestminster    SchooL 
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Th(!  youOi  <luly  slept  at  tlio  .'ittornoy's  lionsc  in  l-'.ly  IMaco. 
His  (lays  wrnj  sjiciit  in  ";,M,u'^,'lin^'  and  makinj,'  ^'i^'^'lt- " 
witli  Ilia  cousins,  Theodora  and  Harriet,  llie  dau^diters  of 
Asliley  (J(»\v'""'  in  the  nei,L,di])oiirin<^'  Soutlianipton  Row. 
Ashley  (,  r  was  a  very  little  man  in  a  white  hat  lined 

with  yellow,  and  his  neplwiw  used  to  say  that  ho  would 
on(!  day  be  })icked  by  mistake  for  a  mushroom.  His  fel- 
low-clerk in  the  oflice,  and  his  accom])li(:e  in  f,M;."„din;^'  ami 
making,'  K'on'l*-.  ^^"<^^  <^""  stran^'ely  mated  wilh  liini  ;  the 
stron;^',  aspiring,  and  unscrupidous  Thurlow,  who  thoui^di 
fond  of  ])leasure  was  at  the  same  time  j)re])aring  himself 
to  j)ush  his  way  to  wealth  and  ])()wer.  (Jowper  fdt  that 
Thurlow  would  reach  the  summit  of  ambition,  while  ho 
would  hims(df  remain  below,  and  made  his  friend  promise 
when  he  was  Chancellor  to  give  him  something.  When 
Tluirlow  was  (Chancellor,  he  gave  Cowper  his  advice  on 
translating  Homer. 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  with  the  attorney,  Cowper 
took  chambers  in  the  ^Tiddle,  from  which  he  al'terwards 
removed  to  the  Inner  Tem[)le.  The  Temple  is  now  a  pile 
of  law  olliccs.  In  those  days  it  was  still  a  Society.  One 
of  Cowj)er's  set  says  of  it :  "  The  Temple  is  the  l)arrier 
that  divides  the  City  and  suburbs ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  reside  there  seem  inlluenced  by  the  situation  of  the 
)>lace  they  inhabit.  Templars  are  in  general  a  kind  of 
citizen  courtiers.  They  aim  at  the  air  and  the  mien  of 
the-  drawing-room;  but  the  holy-day  smoothness  of  a 
'prentice,  heightened  with  some  additional  touches  of  tho 
rake  or  coxcomb,  betrays  itself  in  everything  they  do. 
The  Temple,  however,  is  stocked  with  its  peculiar  beaux, 
wit?  poets,  critics,  and  every  character  in  the  gay  world  ; 
and  it  is  a  thousand  i)ities  that  so  pretty  a  society  should 
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1)0  tlis;^Tac('(l  witii  ii  frw  dull  fellows,  who  c;in  Hultmit  to 
puzzh'  tln'iiiHclves  with  cases  and  reports,  and  have  not  tasto 
enough  to  i'ollow  the  genteel  method  of  studying  tht;  law." 
Cowjjor  at  all  events  studied  law  hy  tho  genteel  method  ; 
ho  read  it  ahuost  as  little  in  tlieTem{)lo  as  ho  had  in  tho 
attorney's  ulliei',  thougji  in  due  eoursi!  of  time  he  was  for- 
mally called  to  the  r.i!',  and  even  manageil  in  aomo  way 
to  ao([uire  a  reputati(»n,  which  when  he  ha<l  entirely  given 
up  tho  jirofessjoii  brought  him  a  curious  oll'er  of  a  reader- 
ship at  Lyons  inn.  His  time  was  given  to  literature,  and 
lio  heeanio  a  memher  of  a  littlo  circle  of  men  of  lett(,'rs 
and  journalists  which  had  its  social  centre  in  tho  Non- 
sense Club,  consisting  of  seven  Westminster  men  who 
dined  together  (iVory  Thursday.  In  the  set  were  Uonntdl 
Thornton  and  Colman,  twin  wits,  fellow-writers  of  the 
periodical  essays  whicdi  were  tho  rage  in  that  day,  joint 
proprietors  of  tho  >St.  James  6  Chrunicle,  contributors  both 
of  them  to  the  Coiuioissfiur,  and  translators,  Colman  of 
Terence,  IJonnell  Thornton  of  Plautus,  Colman  being  a 
dramatist  besides.  In  the  set  was  Lloyd,  another  wit  and 
essayist  and  a  poc  with  a  character  not  of  the  best.  On 
tho  edge  of  tho  set,  )ut  apparently  not  in  it,  was  Churchill, 
who  was  then  running  a  course  which  to  many  seemed 
metecjric,  and  of  whose  verse,  sometimes  strong  but  always 
turbid,  Cow})er  conceived  and  retained  an  extravagant  ad- 
miration. Churchill  was  a  link  to  AVilkes  ;  Hogarth  to(> 
was  an  ally  of  Colman,  and  helped  him  in  his  exhibition  of 
Signs.  The  set  was  strictly  confined  to  Westminsters.  Gray 
and  Mason,  being  Etonians,  were  objects  of  its  literary 
hostility  and  butts  of  its  satire.  It  is  needless  to  say 
much  about  these  literary  companions  of  Cowper's  youth  ; 
his  intercourse   with  them   was   totally  broken    off,   and 
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Ix'foro  h(5  him.sclf  bccamn  ri  poot  its  efTorts  lia<l  liccn 
()l)litt'rat('(l  by  inadiifss,  fiitim  chunj^'f  of  mind,  ami  (ho 
lapHo  of  twenty  years.  If  n  traco  rcnjained,  it  was  in  liis 
ailniiration  of  ( 'liurcliiU's  verses,  and  in  t}|(\^'en(!ral  rrsults 
f»f  literary  sdciely,  and  of  early  praeliee  in  eoinjiosition. 
(.yowper  (:oiitril)Uted  to  the  Counolmnr  and  th(^  >S/.  ./(iitirs'.'< 
(Jhi'diilrle.  His  papers  in  the  (!i)nnni.>i.seiir  liavn  b(j(*n  pro- 
8erv«Ml  ;  tliey  an-  mainly  imitations  i>f  the  li;^liter  iiajM-rs 
(d"  the  ^'^/irrfftfor  l)y  a  student  who  aUects  the  man  <d'  the 
world.  Il(?  also  daliitul  with  poetry,  writing;  verses  to 
"Delia,"  and  an  epistle  to  Lloyd.  lb'  had  translateil 
an  *de<^'y  of  Tihullus  wlusn  he  was  fourteen,  and  at  West- 
minster be  bad  written  an  imitation  of  Phillips's  Splemliil 
tS/ii/fi/ii/,  whieb,  Southey  says,  shows  bis  manner  formed. 
lie  helped  bis  (Jandirid^'o  brother,  J(»hn  Oow[)er,  in  a 
translation  of  the  llntrldde.  He  kept  up  his  classics, 
{'Specially  bis  Honmr.  In  his  letters  there  are  proofs  of 
bis  familiarity  with  IJouss(!au.  Two  or  ibroo  ballads 
wbicb  ho  wrot(3  arc  lost,  but  he  says  they  were  popular, 
and  wo  may  believe!  him.  I'robably  they  wcuv  patriotic. 
*'  When  poor  Uol)  White,"  he  says,  "  lirongbt  in  the 
news  of  Ijoscaweii's  success  oif  tbe  coast  of  Portu.i^Ml,  how 
did  1  leap  for  joy  I  When  Hawko  demolished  (Jonllans, 
T  was  still  more  transported,  l-lut  nothing  could  express 
my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  tbe  conquest  of  Quebec." 

The  "Delia"  to  whom  Cowper  wrote  verses  was  bis 
cousin  Theodora,  with  whom  bo  bad  an  unfortunate  love 
ail'air.  Her  father,  Ashley  (Jowj^er,  forbade  their  marriagi', 
nominally  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  really,  as 
iSoutbey  thinks,  because  be  saw  Cowper's  unfitness  for 
business  and  inability  to  maintain  a  wife.  Cowper  felt 
tbe  disappointment  deejdy  at  tbe  time,  as  well  be  might 
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do  if  Thooddiii  rosi'ml)lotl  licr  sister,  Lady  llt'«"k('th. 
TIumhIomi  rcMiiiiiu'il  unmiirrit>(i,  and,  as  wo.  aluili  aw,,  did 
not  tor;^'('t  lit-r  lover.  His  lotturs  eilie  pruservt'd  till  Iht 
dt'atli  ill  txtrt'ino  i)ld  ly^o. 

In  17.")<i  (Jowpcr's  fatlicr  di<'d.  'riiric  ('dch  iM»t  WM-ni 
t")  liavi!  ln'cii  nuK'h  intcntoiirs*!  bctwcrn  tliciii,  nor  does 
tln5  son  in  ai'tcr-yrars  speak  witli  any  deep  I'crlin^'  of  Ids 
loss;  p()ssil)ly  Ins  coniplaiiit  in  Tirni-liiiinn  of  tin*  t'lfcct 
of  l»oardin,L,'-scliools,  in  estrani,'in^  (.'hildicn  from  tlicir 
parents,  may  have  iiad  sonu!  nderence  to  his  own  ease. 
His  local  allections,  liuwever,  were  very  .strong',  and  ho 
felt  with  nnusnal  keenness  thu  linal  parting'  from  his  old 
home,  and  tin;  pan <4  of  thinking'  that  strangers  usnrp  our 
dwtdling  and  thu  fanuliar  places  will  know  us  no  more. 

Whore  oaco  we  dwelt  our  namo  is  heard  no  more, 
ChiMreii  not  thine  havo  trod  inv  nurstfrv  lloor; 
And  where  the  f^ardoner  Robin,  day  by  (hiy, 
Drew  ino  to  school  ah)nf;  tiie  public  way, 
Delifj^hted  with  my  baublo  coacli,  and  wriippM 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  capp'd. 
'Tis  now  become  a  historv  little  known. 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastnral  houao  our  f)wn. 


Boforo  the  rector's  death,  it  seiims,  his  ])en  had  hardly 
realized  the  cruel  frailty  of  tlie  tenure  by  which  a  home  in 
a  parsonaj,f(!  is  held.  Of  the  family  of  JJerkhampstead 
liectorv  tliere  "was  now  left  besides  himself  onlv  his 
brother  John  Cowper,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
whose  birth  had  cost  their  mother's  life. 

When  Cowper  was  thirty-two  and  still  living  in  tlio 
Temple,  came  the  sad  and  decisive  crisis  of  his  liie.  lie 
went  mad  and  attempted  suicide.  AVliat  was  tlie  source 
of  his  madness  ?     There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  it  arose 
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from  licentiousness,  which  no  douht  ia  sometimes  the 
cause  of  insanity.  15ut  in  Cowper's  case  there  is  no  proof 
of  anytliiiif,'  of  the  kind  :  his  confessions,  aftA*  his  con- 
version, of  his  own  past  sinfuhiess  point  to  nothing  worse 
tlian  general  ungodliness  and  occasional  excess  in  wine ; 
and  tlie  tradition  derives  a  colour  of  probahiliiy  only  from 
the  loose  lives  of  one  or  two  of  the  wits  and  IJoliemians 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Ilis  virtuous  love  of  Theodora 
was  scarcely  compatible  with  low  and  gross  amours. 
Generally,  his  madness  is  said  to  have  been  religious,  and 
the  blame  is  laid  on  tlie  same  foe  to  human  weal  as  that 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  But  when  he  first  went 
mad,  his  conversion  to  Kvangelicism  had  not  taken  place ; 
he  had  not  led  a  particularly  religious  life,  nor  been  greatly 
given  to  religious  j)ractices,  though  as  r.  clergyman's  son 
he  naturally  believed  in  religion,  had  at  times  felt  religious 
emotions,  and  when  he  found  his  heart  sinking  had  tried 
devotional  books  and  prayers.  The  truth  is  his  malady 
was  simple  hypochondria,  having  its  source  in  delicacy 
of  constitution  and  weakness  of  digestion,  combined  with 
tlie  inlluence  of  melancholy  surroundings.  It  had  begun  to 
attack  him  soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  lonely  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  when  his  pursuits  and  associations,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  far  from  Evangelical.  "When  its  crisis 
arrived,  he  was  Uving  by  himself  without  any  society 
of  tiie  kind  tliat  suited  him  (for  the  excitement  of  the 
Nonsense  Club  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  reaction) ;  he 
had  lost  his  love,  his  father,  his  home,  and  as  it  happened 
also  a  dear  friend;  his  little  patrimony  was  fast  dwindling 
away ;  he  must  have  despaired  of  success  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  his  outlook  was  altogether  dark.  It  yielded 
to  the  remedies  to  which  hypochondria  usually  yields, 
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iiir,  exercise,  sunsliino,  cheerful  society,  conf,'(Mii;il  occuiki- 
tion.  It  ciime  with  Jiinuiiry  aiul  ■went  with  May.  Its 
gathering  ghjoin  was  dispelled  lor  a  time  by  a  stroll  in 
fine  weather  on  the  hills  ahove  .Southampton  Watt.'r,  and 
Cowper  said  that  he  was  never  nnhaj)py  for  a  whole  day 
in  the  company  of  Lady  Ilesketh.  When  he  had  become 
a  Methodist,  his  hypochondria  took  a  religious  form,  but 
80  did  his  recovery  from  hypochondria  ;  both  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  his  faith,  or  neither.  This  double 
aspect  of  the  matt(T  will  plainly  appear  further  on.  A 
votary  of  wcaltii  when  his  brain  gives  way  under  disease 
or  age  fancies  that  he  is  a  beggar.  A  Methodist  wlien 
his  brain  gives  way  under  the  same  inlluenccs  fancies 
that  he  is  forsaken  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  root  of 
the  malady  is  physical. 

In  the  lines  which  Cowpor  sent  on  his  disappointment 
to  Theodora's  sister,  and  which  record  the  sources  of  his 
despondency,  there  is  not  a  touch  of  religious  despair,  or 
of  anything  connected  with  religion.  The  catastro})he  was 
brought  on  by  an  incident  with  which  religion  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  otfice  of  clerk  of  the  Journals  in  the 
House  of  Lords  fell  vacant,  and  was  in  the  gift  ol 
Cowper's  kinsman  Major  Cowper,  as  patcmtee.  Cowper 
received  the  nomination.  He  had  longed  for  the  oliice, 
sinfully  as  he  afterwartls  fancied  ;  it  would  exactly  have 
suited  him  and  made  him  comfortable  for  life.  But  his 
mind  had  by  tliis  time  succumbed  to  his  malady.  His 
fancy  conjured  up  visions  of  opj)osition  to  the  ap[)oint- 
ment  in  the  House  of  Lords;  of  hostility  in  the  ofhce 
where  he  had  to  study  the  Journals  ;  of  the  terrors  of  an 
examination  to  be  undergone  before  the  frowning  peers. 
After  hopelessly  poring  over  the  Journals  for  some  mouths 
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he  l)GcaTTie  quite  mad,  and  liis  madness  took  a  suicidal 
foriii.  IIo  has  told  with  unsjiarinj,'  exactness  the  story 
of  his  attempts  to  kill  himself.  In  Ids  youth  his  father 
had  unwisely  given  him  a  treatise  in  favour  of  suicide  to 
read,  and  wlien  he  argued  against  it,  liad  listened  to  his 
reasonings  in  a  silence  which  he  construed  as  sympathy 
with  the  writer,  thougli  it  seems  to  have  heen  only  un- 
willingness to  think  too  badly  of  the  state  oi'  departed 
friend.  This  now  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  talk  with 
casual  companions  in  taverns  and  chophouses  was  enough 
in  his  present  condition  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  that 
self-destruction  was  lawful.  Evidently  he  was  perfectly 
insane,  for  he  could  not  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
reading  in  it  a  fancied  libel  on  himself.  First  he  bought 
laudanum,  and  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  with  the 
intention  of  swallowing  it,  when  the  love  of  life  suggested 
another  way  of  escaping  the  dreadful  ordeal.  He  might 
sell  all  he  had,  fly  to  France,  change  his  religion,  and 
bury  himstlf  in  a  monastery.  He  went  home  to  pack  up; 
but  while  he  was  looking  over  his  portmanteau,  his 
mood  changed,  and  he  again  resolved  on  self-destruction. 
Taking  a  coach  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Tower  Wharf,  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 
But  the  love  of  life  once  more  interposed,  under  the  guise 
of  a  low  tide  and  a  porter  seated  on  the  quay.  Again  in 
the  coach,  and  afterwards  in  his  chambers,  he  tried  to 
swallow  the  laudanum  ;  but  his  hand  was  paralysed  by 
•'the  convincing  Spirit,"  aided  by  seasonable  interruptions 
from  the  presence  of  his  laundress  and  her  husband,  and 
at  length  he  threw  the  laudanum  away.  On  the  night 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  before  the 
Lords,  ho  lay  some  time  with  the  point  of  his  penknife 
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pressed  against  liis  licart,  "but  without  courage  to  drive  it 
home.  Lastly  he  tried  to  liang  himself ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  saved  not  by  the  love  of 
life,  or  by  want  of  resolution,  but  by  mere  accident.  lie 
had  become  insensible,  when  the  garter  by  which  he  was 
suspended  broke,  and  his  fall  brought  in  the  laundress, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  in  a  fit.  He  sent  lier  to  a  friend, 
to  whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed,  and  despatched 
him  to  his  kinsman.  His  kinsman  arrived,  listened  with 
horror  to  the  story,  made  more  vivid  by  the  sight  of  the 
broken  garter,  saw  at  once  that  all  thought  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  end,  and  carried  away  the  instrument  of 
nomination.  Let  those  whom  despondency  assails  read 
this  passage  of  Cowper's  life,  and  remember  that  he  lived 
to  write  John  Gilpin  and  The  Task. 

Cowpcr  tells  us  that  "to  this  moment  he  had  felt  no 
concern  of  a  spiritual  kind  ; "  that  "  ignorant  of  original 
sin,  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual  transgression,  he 
understood  neither  the  Law  nor  the  Gospel ;  the  con- 
demning nature  of  the  one,  nor  the  restoring  mercies  of 
of  the  other."  But  after  attempting  suicide  he  was  seized, 
as  he  well  might  be,  with  religious  horrors.  Xow  it  was 
that  he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  ho  had  been  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  was  presently  persuaded  that  he 
had,  though  it  would  be  vain  to  inq^^re  what  he  imagined 
the  unpardonable  sin  to  be.  In  this  mood,  he  fancied 
that  if  there  was  any  balm  for  him  in  Gilead,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  ministrations  of  his  friend  Martin  ^ladan,  an 
Kvangelical  clergyman  of  high  repute,  whom  he  had  been 
wont  to  regard  as  an  enthusiast.  L.-?  Cambridge  brother, 
John,  the  translator  of  the  IlcnrlacJj,  seems  to  have  had 
some  philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  elficacy  of  the  proposed 
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remody  ;  ]n\i,  liko  a  philosoplior,  he  consented  to  the  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Madan  came  and  ministered,  but  in  that 
distempered  soul  his  l)alm  turned  to  poison  ;  his  religious 
conversations  only  fed  the  horrible  illusion.  A  set  of 
English  Sapphics,  writitni  by  Cowper  at  this  time,  and, 
expressing  his  dc.'Spair,  "were  unfortunately  preserved;  they 
are  a  ghastly  play  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  a  mind  utterly 
deprived  of  self-control,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  inrush- 
ing  madness.  Diabolical,  they  might  be  termed  more 
truly  than  religious. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  madhouse.  The  sufferer 
was  consigned  to  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St. 
Alban's.  An  ill-chosen  physician  Dr.  Cotton  would  have 
been,  if  the  malady  had  really  had  its  source  in  religion  ; 
for  he  was  himself  a  pious  man,  a  writer  of  hymns,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  religious  intercourse  witli  his 
patients.  Cowper,  after  his  recovery,  speaks  of  that 
intercourse  with  the  keenest  pleasure  and  gratitude  ; 
so  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  persons  best  qualified 
to  judge,  religion  in  this  case  was  not  the  bane.  Cowper 
has  given  us  a  full  account  of  his  recovery.  It  was 
brought  about,  as  we  can  plainly  see,  by  medical  treat- 
ment wisely  applied ;  but  it  came  in  the  form  of  a 
burst  of  reli'dous  faith  and  hone.  He  rises  one  morning 
feeling  better ;  grows  cheerful  over  his  breakflist,  takes 
up  the  Bible,  which  in  his  lits  of  madness  he  always 
threw  aside,  and  turns  to  a  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans.  "  Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe, 
and  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  shone 
ujion  me.  I  saw  the  sulJiciency  of  the  atonement  He  had 
made,  my  pardon  in  His  blood,  and  the  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness  of  His  justitication.     In  a  moment  I  believed 
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and  received  the  Go.pel."  Cotton  at  first  mistrusted  tlie 
sudden  change,  but  he  uas  at  len,<^th  satisfied,  pronounced 
his  patient  cured,  and  discharged  hini  from  the  asylum 
after  a  detention  of  eighteen  months.  Cowpcr  hymned 
his  deliverance  in  The  Happy  Change,  as  in  the  hideous 
bapphics  lie  had  given  religious  utterance  to  his  despair. 

The  soul,  a  ilreary  province  oiico 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Fools  a  new  empire  form'd  within, 

And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

The  glorious  orb  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control, 
Since  first  obedient  to  Thy  word, 

lie  started  from  the  goal. 

Has  cheer'd  the  nations  with  the  jo-3 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  Thy  light  alono 

Can  shine  upon  tho  heart. 

Once  for  all,  the  reader  of  Cowper's  life  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  acquiesce  in  religious  forms  of  expression. 
If  he  does  not  sympathize  with  them,  he  will  recognize 
them  as  phenomena  of  opinion,  and  bear  them  like  a 
philosopher.  He  can  easily  translate  them  into  the  lan- 
guage of  psychology,  or  even  of  physiology,  if  he  thinks 
fit. 


CnAPTER  II. 
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The  storm  was  over  ;  but  it  had  swept  away  a  great  part 
of  Cowper's  scanty  fortune,  and  almost  all  his  friends.  At 
thirty-five  he  was  stranded  and  desolate.  He  was  obliged 
to  resign  a  Commissionership  of  Bankruptcy  which  he 
held,  and  little  seems  to  have  remained  to  him  but  the 
rent  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  A  return  to  his 
profession  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  His  re- 
lations, however,  combined  to  make  up  a  little  income  for 
him,  though  from  a  hope  of  his  family,  he  had  become  a 
melancholy  disappointment ;  even  the  jNIajor  contributing, 
in  spite  of  the  rather  trying  incident  of  the  nomination. 
His  brother  was  kind  and  did  a  brother's  duty,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  sympathy  between 
them  ;  John  Cowjier  did  not  become  a  convert  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  till  he  was  near  his  end,  and  ho  was 
incapable  of  sharing  William's  si)iritual  emotions.  Of 
his  brilliant  comjianions,  the  EonncU  Thorntons  and  the 
Colmans,  the  quondam  members  of  the  Xonsense  Club, 
he  heard  no  more,  till  he  had  himself  become  famous. 
But  he  still  had  a  staunch  friend  in  a  less  brilliant  member 
of  the  Club,  Joseph  Hill,  the  lawyer,  evidently  a  man 
who  united  strong  sense   and   depth  of   chaiacter  with 
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literary  tastos  and  love  of  fini,  and  who  was  tlirongliout 
Cowpcr's  life  his  Mentor  in  matters  of  business,  with 
regard  to  which  ho  was  himself  a  child.  He  had  brongat 
with  him  from  the  asylum  at  St.  Albans  the  sevvant  who 
had  attended  him  there,  and  who  had  been  drawn  by  the 
singular  talisman  of  personal  attraction  which  partly  mado 
up  to  this  frail  and  helpless  being  for  his  entire  lack  of 
force.  He  had  also  brought  from  the  same  place  an  outcast 
boy  whoso  case  had  excited  his  interest,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  provided  by  putting  him  to  a  trade.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  two  retainers  was  expensive  and  led  to 
grumbling  among  the  subscribers  to  the  family  subsidy,  the 
Major  especially  threatening  to  withdraw  his  contribution. 
While  the  matter  was  in  agitation,  Cowper  received  an 
anonymous  letter  couched  in  the  kindest  terms,  bidding 
him  not  distress  himself,  for  that  whatever  deduction  from 
his  income  might  be  made,  the  loss  would  be  supplied  by 
one  who  loved  him  t«  iderly  and  approved  his  conduct. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  ho  says  that  he  wishes  he 
knew  who  dictated  this  letter,  and  that  lie  had  seen  not 
long  before  a  stylo  excessively  like  it.  He  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  guess  that  it  came  from  Theodora. 

It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  say  that  he  accepts  the  assistance 
of  his  relatives  and  all  acts  of  kindness  done  to  him  with 
sweet  and  becoming  thankfulness  ;  and  that  whatever 
dark  fancies  he  may  liave  had  about  his  religious  state, 
when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him,  ho  always  speaks 
with  contentment  and  cheerfulness  of  his  earthlv  lot. 
Nothing  splenetic,  no  element  of  suspicious  and  irritable 
self-love,  entered  into  the  composition  of  his  character. 

On  his  release  from  the  asylum  he  was  taken  in  hand  by 
his  brother  John,  who  lirst  tried  to  lind  lodgings  for  him 
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at  or  near  CainLridj^'c,  and  failinjj  in  tliis,  jilaccd  Intii  at 
IIuntin;,^l()ii,  within  a  lon;^'  lidc,  so  that  AViiliMni  hcconiinL,' 
a  liorsonian  i'or  the  purpose,  the  brotliers  could  meet  once 
a  week.  IIu)itin^Mh)n  was  a  (piiet  little  town  with  less 
than  two  thousand  inliahitants,  in  a  dull  count vy,  the 
best  j)art  of  whicli  was  the  Oust;,  especially  to  Cowper, 
who  was  fond  of  Ijalhing.  Life  there,  as  in  other 
l^n^dish  country  towns  in  those  days,  and  indeed  till 
railroads  made  ])eople  everywdiere  too  restless  and  mi- 
gratory for  companionshi[)  or  even  for  acquaintance, 
was  sociaLle  in  an  unreiined  way.  There  were  assem- 
blies, dances,  races,  card-parties,  and  a  bowling-green,  at 
which  the  little  world  met  and  enjoyed  itself.  From 
these  the  new  convert,  in  his  spiritual  ecstasy,  of 
course  turned  away  as  mere  modes  of  murdering  time. 
Three  families  received  him  wiih  civility,  two  of  them 
with  cordiality  ;  but  the  cliief  acquaintances  he  made 
were  with  *'odd  scrambling  fellows  like  himself;"  an 
eccentric  water-drinker  and  vegetarian  who  was  to  be  met 
by  early  risers  and  walk<u's  every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
by  his  favourite  si)ring  ;  a  char-parson,  of  the  class  common 
in  those  days  of  sinecurism  and  non-residence,  who  walked 
sixteen  miles  every  Sunday  to  serve  two  cliurches,  besides 
reading  daily  prayers  at  Huntingdon,  and  who  regaled 
his  friend  with  ale  brewed  by  his  OAvn  hands.  In  his 
attached  servant  the  recluse  boasted  that  he  had  a  friend  ; 
a  friend  he  might  have,  but  hardly  a  companion. 

For  the  first  days  and  even  weeks,  however,  Hunting- 
don seemed  a  paradise.  The  heart  of  its  new  inhabitant 
was  full  of  the  unsjieakable  happiness  that  comes  with 
calm  after  storm,  with  health  after  the  most  terrible 
of  maladies,  with  repose  after  the  burning  fever  of  the 
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Inain.  When  first  lio  went  toeliurcli  ho  was  in  a  spiritual 
ecstasy ;  it  was  with  diiliculty  tliat  lio  restrained  his 
emotions  ;  though  his  voice  was  slh-nt,  being  stoi)[)ed  hy 
tlio  intensity  of  his  feelings,  liis  lieart  within  him  sang 
for  joy  ;  and  wlien  tlie  Gospel  for  the  day  was  reail,  the 
sound  of  it  was  more  than  lie  could  well  boar.  This 
brightness  of  his  mind  communicated  itself  to  all  the 
objects  round  him,  to  the  sluggish  waters  of  tlie  Ouse, 
to  dull,  fenny  Huntingdon,  and  to  its  commonplace 
inhabitants. 

For  about  three  months  his  cheerfulness  lasted,  and 
with  the  help  of  books,  and  his  rides  to  meet  his  brother, 
he  got  on  pretty  well ;  but  then  "  the  communion 
which  he  had  so  long  been  able  to  maintain  with 
the  Lord  was  suddenly  interrupted."  This  is  his  tlu;o- 
logical  version  of  the  case ;  the  rationalistic  versio'i 
immediately  follows  :  "  I  began  to  dislike  my  solitary 
situation,  and  to  fear  I  should  never  be  able  to  weather 
out  the  winter  in  so  lonely  a  dwelling."  ^^o  man  could  bo 
less  fitted  to  bear  a  lonely  life  ;  {  "rsistence  in  the  attempt 
would  soon  have  brought  back  his  madness,  lie  was  long- 
ing  for  a  home  ;  and  a  home  was  at  hand  to  receive  him. 
It  was  not  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  kind  ;  but  the 
intluence  which  detracted  from  its  advantages  was  the 
one  which  rendered  it  hospitable  to  the  wanderer.  If 
Christian  piety  was  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  beneath 
its  1-  i  '^  Christian  charity  opened  its  door. 

The  .-eligious  revival  wac  now  in  full  career,  with 
"Wesley  for  its  chief  apostle,  organizer,  and  dictator, 
Whitefield  for  its  great  preacher,  Fletcher  of  Madeley  for 
its  typical  saint,  Lady  Huntingdon  for  its  patroness  among 
the  aristocracy  an<l   the   chief  of  its  "  devout  women." 
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From  the  puljjit,  l)ut  still  mora  from  the  stand  of  tlio 
licM-proachor  and  throu^^li  a  woU-trainutl  army  of  social 
propa^'andists,  it  was  assailing,'  tlio  scepticism,  tlio  coldness, 
tho  frivolity,  tho  vices  of  the  ago.     Englisli  society  was 
deeply  stirred;  multitudes  were  converted,  while  among 
those  who  were  not  converted  violent  and  sometimes  :ruel 
antagonism  was  aroused.     Tho  party  had  two  wings,  the 
Evangelicals^  people  of  tho  wealthier  class  or  clergymen 
of  the  Church   of    England,  who    remained    within  tlie 
Establishment ;  and  tiie  Methodists,  people  of  the  lower 
middle  class  or  peasants,  the  personal  converts  and  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  who,  like  their  leaders, 
without   a    positive     secession,   soon     found     themselves 
organizing   a   separate   spiritual   life    in  tho  freedom    oi 
Dissent.     In  the  early  stages  of  tho  movement  tho  Evan- 
gelicals were  to  be   counted  at  most  by  hundreds,   tho 
^lethodists   by  hundreds   of  thousands.     So   fai  as  the 
masses  were  concerned,   it   was   in   fact  a  preaching  of 
Christianity  anew.     There  w^as  a  cross   division  of   tho 
party  into  the  Calvinists  and  those  whom  the  Calvinists 
called  Arminians  ;  Wesley  belonging  to  the  latter  section, 
while  tho  most  pnmounced  and  vehement  of  the   Cal- 
vinists was  *'  the  lierce  Toplady."     As  a  rule,  the  darker 
and  sterner  element,   that  which  delighted  in  religious 
terrors  and  thrcatenings  was  Calvin ist,  the  milder  and 
gentler,  that  which  preached  a  gospel  of  love  and  hope, 
continued  to  look  up  to  Wesley,  and  to  bear  with  him 
the  reproach  of  being  Arminian. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
Evangelicism  and  Methodism  ;  they  are  not  things  of  the 
past.  If  Evangelicism  has  uow  been  reduced  to  a  narrow 
domain  by  the  advancing  forces  of  Eitualism  on  one  sido 
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and  of  Iiatioimlisin  on  the  other,  Mothodism  is  siill  tho 
great  Protestant  ('lunch,  especially  heyond  tho  Atlantic. 
Tho  spiritual  fire  which  they  have  kindled,  tho  character 
which  tlusy  havo  produced,  the  moral  reforms  which  they 
have  wrou,L,dit,  tho  works  of  charity  and  philantliropy 
to  which  they  havo  f,'iven  hirth,  aro  matters  not  only  ot 
recent  memory,  hut  of  present  experience.  Like  tho 
great  Protestant  revivals  which  had  preceded  them  in 
England,  like  tho  Moravian  revival  on  tho  Continent,  to 
which  they  were  closely  related,  they  sou;^ht  to  bring  tho 
soul  into  direct  communion  with  its  Maker,  rejecting  tho 
intervention  of  a  priesthood  or  a  sacramental  system. 
Unlike  tho  previous  revivals  in  England,  they  warred 
not  against  the  rulers  of  tho  Church  or  State,  hut  only 
against  vice  or  irreligion.  Consequently  in  the  characters 
whicli  they  jjroduced,  as  compared  with  those  produceil 
^^y  Wyclilfism,  by  the  Ivcformation,  and  notably  ])y 
Puritanism,  there  was  less  of  force  and  the  grandeur 
connected  with  it,  more  of  gentleness,  mysticism,  and 
religious  love.  Even  Quietism,  or  something  like  it, 
prevailed,  especially  among  the  Evangelicals,  who  were 
not  like  the  jSIethodists,  engaged  in  framing  a  new  or- 
ganization or  in  wrestling  with  the  barbarous  vices  of  tlic 
lower  orders.  Xo  movemen*^.  of  tho  kind  has  over  been 
exempt  from  drawbacks  and  follies,  from  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  breaches  of  good  taste  in  religious  matters, 
unctuousness,  and  cant — from  chimerical  attempt:^  to  get 
lid  of  the  llcsh  and  live  an  angelic  life  on  earth — from 
delusions  about  special  providences  and  miracles — from  a 
tendency  to  over-value  doctrine  and  undervalue  duty — 
from  arrogant  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  by  leaders 
and  preachers— from  the  self-righteousness  which  fancies 
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it.sclf  the  ol»j(u;t  of  ;i  diviiu'  rlcction,  and  looks  out  witli  a 
sort  «)f  rclii^iou.s  coinpljiconcy  irnm  tho  Ark  of  SalvatifUi 
in  winch  it  laiici^is  itself  .socurely  placed,  ii|n»n  tliu  drowii- 
iii<,'  of  an  u nr» >;,'(; n( irate  world.  Still  it  will  hardly  bo 
ddiihtdd  that  in  the  cUVcts  produced  by  Evan^'clicisni  and 
Methodism  the  j^ood  has  outweigiu'd  the  ovU.  Had  Jan- 
senism prospered  aa  well,  Franco  mi;4ht  have  had  more  of 
reform  and  1c;sh  of  revolution.  'J'ho  p<jet  of  the  movement 
will  not  bo  condeniiKMl  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
it,  any  more  than  Milton  is  condemned  on  account  of  his 
conmixion  with  Puritanism,  provided  it  bo  found  that  ho 
also  8(!rved  art  well. 

Cowper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  converted.  In  a 
letter  written  at  this  time  to  Lady  llesketh,  ho  sjjcaks  of 
himself  with  ^'reat  humility  "  as  a  convert  made  in  I>ed- 
1am,  who  is  nioro  likely  to  bo  a  stumblingbhjck  to  others, 
than  to  advance  their  faith,"  though  ho  adds,  with  reason 
enough,  "  that  ho  who  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life 
and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the  heart  itself,  to 
madness  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  that  in  any  other  case 
would  fasten  the  imputation  of  madness  upon  himself." 
It  is  hence  to  bo  presumed  that  he  traced  his  conversion 
to  his  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Evangelical  physician 
of  St.  Albar.  -.  'ihougli  the  seed  sown  by  ^lartin  ^ladan 
may  i)erhaps  also  have  sprung  up  in  his  heart  when  the 
more  propitious  season  arrived.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  two  great  factors  of  Cowper's  life  were  the 
malady  which  consigned  him  to  poetic  seclusion  and  the 
conversion  to  Evangelicism,  which  gave  him  his  inspira- 
tion and  liis  theme. 

At  Huntingdon  dwelt  tlie  Rev.  William  Unwin,  a  clergy- 
nian,  taking  pujiils,  his  wife,  much  younger  than  himself, 
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anil  tlu'ir  sdti  and  diti'^litcr.  It  w.is  a  typical  family 
of  the  lli'vival.  Old  Mr.  Uinvin  is  dcscrilird  liy 
Cowpcr  as  a  Parson  Adams.  Tin-  son,  Willia!u  Unwin, 
was  jii't'parin^'  for  holy  orders.  Ilf  was  a  man  of  sonic 
njark,  and  rccoivi'd  toJaMis  of  intdlri'tual  respect  from 
I'aloy,  tliou;,di  ho  is  hest  known  as  the  frimd  to  wliom 
many  of  (jowper's  letters  are  addressed.  Ih-  it  was  who, 
struck  hy  the  appearance  of  the  stran^'er,  son;^dit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  liis  acquaintance.  He  found  one,  after 
morning  cliureli,  when  Cow{>er  was  taking  liis  solitary 
■walk  beneatii  the  tree.'?.  Under  the  inlhumce  of  ndigious 
8ynii)atliy  the  actpiaintance  quickly  ripened  into  IViend- 
sliii) ;  Cowper  at  once  became  one  of  the  T'nwin  circle, 
and  soon  afterwards,  a  vacancy  heing  made  hy  the  de- 
parture of  one  of  the  pupils,  he  became  a  hoardm-  in  the 
house.  Tins  })osition  he  had  ])assionately  desireil  on 
religious  grounds;  hut  in  truth  he  might  well  hav(! 
desired  it  (»n  economical  grounds  also,  for  he  had  begun 
to  experience  the  difficulty  and  expensiveness,  as  well  as 
the  loneliness,  of  bachelor  housekeeping,  ami  linancial 
delicit  was  evidently  before  him.  To  Mrs.  Unwin  he  was 
from  the  lirst  strongly  drawn.  "  I  met  Mrs.  Unwin  in 
the  street,"  he  says,  "and  went  home  with  her.  She 
and  I  Avalked  together  near  two  hours  in  the  garden,  ami 
had  a  conversation  which  did  mo  more  good  than  1  should 
have  received  from  an  audience  with  the  lirst  })rince  in 
Europe.  That  woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  1  never 
see  her  without  being  the  better  for  her  company."  Mrs. 
Unwin's  character  is  written  in  her  })ortrait  with  its 
prim  but  jdeasant  features ;  a  Puritan  and  a  precisian 
she  was ;  but  she  was  not  morose  or  sour,  and  she 
had  a  boundless  capacity  for  alTection.     Lady  Ilesketh, 
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a  woman  of  tlie  ^V(^l•](l,  and  a  ^^nofl  judj^'e  in  overy 
respL";t,  says  of  her  at  a  later  periotl,  when  she  had 
passed  with  Cow])er  Ihrough  many  sad  and  trying 
years  :  **  She  is  very  far  from  f,'rave ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
is  clictnful  and  f,^ay,  and  laughs  de  Ion  cmur  upon  the 
smallest  provocation.  iVmidst  all  tlie  little  puritanical 
words  which  fall  from  her  do  tnjips  en  femps,  she  seems 
to  have  by  nature;  a  quiet  fund  of  gaiety  ;  great  indeed 
must  it  have  been,  not  to  have  been  wholly  overcome  by 
the  close  confinement  in  which  she  has  lived,  and  the 
anxiety  she  must  have  undergone  for  one  whom  she 
certainly  loves  as  well  as  one  human  being  can  love 
another.  I  will  not  say  she  idolizes  him,  because  that 
she  would  think  wrong ;  but  she  certainly  seems  to 
possess  the  truest  regard  and  allection  for  this  excellent 
creature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  has  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  those  words,  no  will  or  shadow  of  inclination  but 
what  is  his.  !My  account  of  IMrs.  Unwin  may  seem 
})erhaps  to  you,  on  comparing  my  letters,  contradictory ; 
but  when  you  consider  that  I  began  to  wri^e  at  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  her,  you  will  not  wonder.  Her 
character  develops  itself  by  degrees ;  and  though  I  might 
lead  you  to  su})poso  her  grave  and  melancholy,  she  is 
not  so  by  any  means.  When  she  speaks  upon  grave 
subjects,  she  does  express  herself  with  a  puritanical  tone, 
and  in  puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  subjects  she 
seems  to  have  a  great  disposition  to  cheerfulness  and 
mirth  ;  and  indeed  had  she  not,  she  could  not  have  gone 
through  all  she  has.  I  must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to 
be  very  well  read  in  the  English  poets,  as  appears  by 
several  little  quotations,  which  she  makes  from  time  to 
tinic,  and  has  a  true  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  that  way." 
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^Vllen  Cowper  became  an  autlior  he  paid  the  hi^^hcst 
respect  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  an  instinctive  critic,  and  called 
her  liis  Lord  Chamberlain,  whose  approbation  was  his 
sufTjcient  licence  for  publication. 

Life  in  the  Unwin  family  is  thus  (h'scribod  by  t'lie  new 
inmate: — "  As  to  amusements,  I  mean  what  the  world  calls 
such,  we  have  none.  The  place  indeed  swarms  with  them  ; 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed  business  of 
almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon.  We 
refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessories  to  this 
Avay  of  nnirdering  our  time,  and  by  so  doing  have  acquired 
the  name  of  ]\Iethodists.  Having  told  you  how  we  do 
not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next  say  how  we  do.  "Wo 
breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine ;  till  eleven, 
we  read  either  the  scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some 
faithful  preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries  ;  at  eleven  wo 
attend  divine  service,  which  is  performed  here  twice 
every  day,  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate,  and 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  interval,  I 
either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  w\alk  or  ride,  or 
work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner, 
but,  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where, 
with  jNIrs.  Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the 
pleasure  of  religious  conversation  till  tea-time.  If  it 
rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walking,  wo  either  converse 
within  doors  or  sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection, 
and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord,  make  up 
a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts  I  hope  are  the 
best  performers.  After  tea  w^e  sally  forth  to  walk  in 
good  earnest.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  wo 
have  generally  travelled  about  four  miles  buiVtre  wo  sec 
homo  again.     When  the  days  are  short  we   make  tliis 
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excursion  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  between  churcli- 
time  and  dinner.  At  ni.L,dit  we  read  and  converse  as 
before  till  supper,  and  commonly  iini.sli  the  evening  cither 
with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  (jf  all  the  family  are 
called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as 
this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  ;  accord- 
ingly we  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in  unity  as 
brethren." 

Mrs.  Cowper,  the  wife  of  ^fajor  (now  Colonel)  Cowper, 
to  whom  this  was  written,  was  herself  strongly  Evan- 
gelical ;  Cowper  had,  in  fact,  unfortunately  for  him,  turned 
from  his  other  relations  and  friends  to  her  on  that  account. 
She,  therefore,  would  have  no  difhculty  in  thinking  tliat 
such  a  life  was  consistent  with  cheerfulness,  hut  ordinary 
readers  will  ask  how  it  could  fail  to  bring  on  another  fit 
of  hypochondria.  The  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  last  words  of  the  passage.  Overstrained  and 
ascetic  piety  found  an  antidote  in  affection.  The  Unwins 
were  Puritans  and  enthusiasts,  but  their  household  was  a 
picture  of  domestic  love. 

With  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cowper  is  connected  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  which  illustrates  the 
I)ropensity  to  self-ins[)ection  and  self-revelation  which 
Cowper  had  in  common  with  Rousseau.  Huntingdon, 
like  other  little  towns,  was  all  eyes  and  gossip  ;  the  new 
comer  was  a  mysterious  stranger  who  kept  himself  aloof 
from  the  general  s^^iety,  and  he  naturally  became  the 
mark  for  a  littJ'  '.  throwing.  Young  Unwin  happen- 
ing to  be  passi  ,.  iiear  "the  Park"  on  his  way  from 
London  to  Huntingdon,  Cowper  gave  him  an  inti'oduction 
to  its  lady,  in  a  letter  to  whom  he  afterwards  disclosed 
his  secret  motive.      "  My  dear  Cousin, — You    sent  my 
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friend  Uiiwiii  ln'iib'  to  us  cl  armed  wiili  yi»ur  kind  rocop- 
tioii  of  liim,  and  with  evervthiii^L,'  he  saw  at  the  Park. 
Sliall  I  once  mon;  give  you  a  peep  into  my  vile  and 
deceitful  heart  ?  What  motive  do  you  tiiiidc  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  my  conduct  when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon 
you]  I  did  not  .suspect,  at  first,  that  pride  and  vain- 
glory had  any  share  in  it;  l)ut  <[uickly  aft^r  I  had  recom- 
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ended    the   vi^it   to   him,  I    dis( 


that   fruitful 


(iiscovcrtMi,  in  inaL  iruitlul 
S(ul,  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  You  know  1  am  a 
stranger  here  ;  all  such  are  suspected  characters,  unless 
they  bring  their  credentials  with  them.  To  this  moment, 
1  believe,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  jilacc, 
whence  I  came,  and  to  whom  I  belong.  Though  my 
friend,  you  may  sup[)0se,  before  I  was  admitted  an 
inmati;  here,  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  a  mf'r(!  vaga- 
bond, and  has,  since  that  tinui,  reccuved  more  con- 
vincing [)roofs  of  my  sponsihilitii ;  yet  I  coulil  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  him  with  ocular 
denionstriition  of  it,  by  introducing  him  to  oiie  of  my 
most  splendid  connexions  ;  that  when  he  lieai's  nu^  called 
'  tliat  fellow  Co\v})er,'  which  has  happenetl  hert'to!'or<',  he 
may  be  able,  upon  uufpiestionable  evidence,  to  assiut  my 
gentlemanhood,  and  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  tliat 
op})robrious  appellation.  ()hpi'ide!  piidel  it  ileceives  with 
the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and  seems  to  walk  ert'(;t,  though 


Is  upon  the  earth.      II 
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it  crawls  u] 

itself  about  to  get  from  under  the  Cr- 


.'ill    it    twist    and   twine 


)ss,  whicli    It    1-- 
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glory  of  our  Christian  calling  to  be  able  to  bear  with 
patience  and  gcodwill.  Tluiy  who  can  guess  at  tlu;  lieart 
of  a  stranger, 


am 


1  you  es[)ecially,  who  ai'e  of  a  com- 
passionate temper, —  will  be  more  really,  perhaps,  to  excuse 
me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  e.\cuse  myself.      liut, 
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ill  good  tnitli,  it  was  aljomiiuiLlc  pride  of  heai't,  indig- 
nation, and  vanity,  and  deserves  no  better  name." 

Once  nioic,  however  obsolete  Cowper's  belief,  and  tlie 
language  in  whicli  he  expresses  it  may  have  become  for 
many  of  us,  we  must  tak(i  it  as  his  philosophy  of  life. 
At  this  time,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  source  of  happiness. 
"  The  storm  being  passed,  a  (piiet  and  peaceful  serenity 
of  soul  succeeded ;"  and  the  serenity  in  tliis  case  was 
lUKpicstionaljly  i)roduced  in  part  by  tlio  fiitli. 

I  was  ii  strickcji  deer  tliat  loCt  tlio  herd 

Loii,:^  siiico;  witli  iiiiiiiy  an  aiTow  deep  infixed 

My  paiitiiij,'  side  was  charged,  wlieii  I  witlidrcAT 

To  seek  a  tranquil  <leatli  in  distant  shades. 

'J'liore  was  1  i'ouiid  by  one  wlio  liad  liimself 

Been  Inirt  by  the  archers.     Jn  his  side  he  bore 

And  in  his  hands  and  ieet  the  cruel  scars, 

AViih  j^a'utle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

lie  dre\v  them  forth  and  healed  and  bade  mo  live. 

Cov.-per  thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  orders,  but  his 
dread  of  ap})eaiing  in  public  conspired  with  the  j,ood  sense 
which  lay  beneath  his  excessive  sensibility  to  put  a  veto 
on  the  design.  He,  however,  exercised  the  zeal  of  a 
neophyte  in  proselytism  to  a  greater  extent  than  liis 
own  judgment  and  good  taste  approved  when  his  (mthu- 
siasiii  had  calniod  tlown. 
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CowPER  had  not  been  two  years  with  tlie  T"^nwm.s  when 
Mr.  Unwin,  tLv;  liither,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse;  this  broke  up  the  household.  lUit  between 
Cowper  and  ]\rrs.  Unwin  an  indissoluble  tie  had  hccn 
formed.  It  seems  clear,  notwithstaniling  Southey's  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary,  that  they  at  one  time  meditated 
marriage,  possibly  as  a  propitiation  to  the  evil  tongues 
which  did  not  spare  even  this  most  innocent  connexion  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  fullilling  their  intention  by 
a  return  of  Cowper's  malady.  They  became  companions 
for  life.  Cowper  says  they  were  as  mother  and  son  to 
each  other ;  but  Mrs.  Unwin  was  only  seven  years  older 
than  he.  To  label  their  connexion  is  impossible,  and 
to  try  to  do  it  would  be  a  platitude.  In  his  poems 
Cowper  calls  ^Irs.  Unwin  ^lary ;  she  seems  always  to 
have  called  him  jNIr.  Cowper.  It  is  evident  that  her  son, 
a  strictly  virtuous  and  religious  man,  never  had  the 
slightest  misgiving  about  his  mother's  position. 

The  pair  had  to  choose  a  dwelling-place ;  they  chose 
Olney  in  Luckinghamshirc,  on  the  Ouse.  The  Ousc  was 
"  a  slow  winding  river,"  watering  low  meadows,  from 
which  crept  pestilential  fogs.     Olney  was  a  dull  town,  or 
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ratlior  village,  inhabited  by  a  populaiion  of  lace-makers, 
ill-paid,  fever-stricken,  and  for  tlie  must  i)art  as  brutal  ay, 
they  were  poor.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  tlie  place 
excepting  Mrs.  Newton  with  whom  Mrs.  Unwin  could 
associate,  or  to  whom  she  could  look  for  lielp  in  sickness 
or  other  need.  The  house  in  which  tlie  pair  took  up  tlieir 
abode  was  dismal,  prison-like,  and  tumble-down  ;  wlien. 
they  left  it,  the  competitors  for  the  succession  were  a 
co])blur  and  a  i)ublican.  It  looked  upon  the  IMarket 
Place,  but  it  was  in  the  close  neighbourhooil  of  Silver 
End.  the  worst  part  of  Olney.  In  winter  the  cellars 
were  full  of  water.  There  were  no  pleasant  walks 
within  easy  reach,  and  in  winter  Cowper's  only  exer- 
cise was  pacing  thirty  yards  of  gravel,  with  the  dreary 
supplement  of  dumb-bells.  AVhat  M'as  the  attraction  to 
tb'  "well,"  this  "abyss,"  as  Cowper  himself  called  it, 
ana  as,  physically  and  socially,  it  was  ] 

The  attraction  was  the  presence  of  the  Eev.  John  Xew- 
ton,  then  curate  of  Ohuiy.  The  vicar  was  M(  ses  ]>rown,  an 
Evangelical  and  a  religious  writer,  who  has  even  deserved 
a  place  among  the  worthies  of  the  revival ;  but  a  family 
of  thirteen  cliildren,  some  of  whom  it  appears  too  closely 
resembled  the  sons  of  Eli,  had  compellfMl  him  to  take 
advantage  of  tin,'  indulgent  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  those  days  by  becoming  a  i)luralist  and  a  non- 
resident, so  that  the  curate  had  Olney  to  himself.  The 
patron  was  the  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  as  Cowper  says, 
"  wore  a  coronet  and  prayed."  John  Xewton  was  one 
of  the  shining  lights  and  foremost  leaders  and  preachers 
of  the  revival.  His  name  was  great  l)oth  in  the 
Evangelical  churches  -within  the  pale  of  the  Establisl.i- 
ment,  and   in    the  Methodist    churches   without  it.     lie 
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was  a  brand  jjlucked  from  tlio  very  heart  of  tho  Lurning. 
"We  liavo  a  inciuoir  of  liis  life,  j)artly  written  \>y  liini.self, 
in  tliG  form  of  letters,  and  completed  nnder  liis  super- 
intendence. It  is  ;i  monument  of  tlie  a,i;e  of  Smollett 
and  Wesley,  not  less  characttuistic  llian  is  (jellini's 
memoir  of  tlio  times  in  wliidi  he  lived,  ilis  father 
was  master  of  a  vessel,  and  took  him  to  sea  when  he 
was  eleven.  Ilis  mother  was  a  pious  Dissenter,  "  dio  was 
at  great  })ains  to  store  his  mind  with  religious  thoughts 
and  pieces.  She  died  when  he  was  young,  aiul  his  step- 
mother was  not  pious,  lie  began  to  drag  his  religious 
anchor,  and  at  length,  having  n.-ad  Shaftesbury,  left 
his  theological  moorings  altogether,  and  driftml  into  a 
wide  sea  of  ungodliness,  Idasphemy,  and  recklessness  of 
living.  Such  at  least  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  sinner 
saved  of  his  own  earlie^  years.  Whih;  stil'  bat  a  strip- 
ling ho  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  thirteen ; 
his  affection  for  her  was  as  constant  as  it  was  romantic  ; 
through  all  his  wanderings  and  sulferings  he  never  ceased 
to  think  of  her,  and  after  seven  years  she  became  his 
wife.  His  father  frowned  on  the  engagement,  and  he 
became  estranged  I'rom  home,  lie  was  impressed ;  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck,  deserted,  and  was  arrested  and 
Hogged  as  a  deserter.  Released  from  the  navy,  ho  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  slave-dciiler  on  tho  coast  of 
Africa,  at  whose  hands,  and  those  of  the  man's  negro 
mistress,  he  endnn'd  every  sort  of  ill-treatment  and  con- 
tumely, being  so  starved  that  he  was  fain  sometimes  to 
devour  law  roots  to  stay  his  hunger.  His  constitution 
must  have  been  of  iron  to  carry  him  througli  all  that  ho 
endured.  In  the  meantime  his  indomitable  mind  was 
engaged  in  attempts  at  self-cidture  ;  he  studied  a  Euclid 
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wliidi  ho  had  ])roiij,'lit  witli  liiin,  drawing  his  diagrams 
on  llic-  sand,  and  he  afterwards  managed  to  toaeli  himself 
Latin  l)y  means  of  a  Horace  and  a  Latin  Lihb',  aided  hy 
Romo  shglit  vestiges  of  tlio  education  whicli  he  liad 
received  at  a  grammar  scliool.  I  lis  conversion  was 
brought  ahout  ])V  the  continued  inlluences  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  of  a  very  narrow  escape,  after  terrihh;  suller- 
ings,  from  sliipwreck,  of  the  impression  made  hy  the 
sights  of  the  miglity  (h-eji  on  a  soul  wliich,  in  its  weatlier- 
h(!aten  casing,  liad  retained  its  native  scnsihiHty,  and, 
we  may  safely  add,  of  the  disregarchid  hut  not  forgotten 
teachings  of  his  pious  mother.  I'rovidence  was  now  kind 
to  him  ;  lie  became  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  and  made 
several  voyages  on  the  l)usiness  of  the  trade.  That  it 
was  a  wicked  trade  lie  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  :  he 
says  he  never  km.'W  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of 
divine  communi(jn  than  on  his  two  last  voyages  to 
(Juinca.  Afterwards  it  occurred  to  liim  that  though  his 
employment  was  genteel  and  profitalile,  it  made  liim  a 
sort  of  gaoh}r,  unjileasantly  conversant  with  hoth  chains 
and  shackles  ;  and  he  besought  Providence  to  fix  him  in 
a  more  humane  calling. 

In  answer  to  his  prayer  came  a  fit  of  apo})lexy,  which 
made  it  dangerous  for  liim  to  go  to  sea  again.  lie 
obtained  an  office  in  the  i)ort  of  Liverpool,  but  soon  he 
set  his  heart  on  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  but  not  having  the  degree  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  Establishment,  he  received  through  his  Grace's 
secretary  "  the  softest  refusal  imaginable."  The  Arch- 
bisliop  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  Lord 
^lacaulay's  remarks  on  the  diilerence  between  the  policy 
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(if  the  C'liun  li  f)f  Kii<4l;iiitl  and  that  of  (lie  rimivh  nf 
llonio,  \\[\\\  rcL^anl  to  th^'  ntilizitioii  of  religious  cntliu- 
siasts.  In  the  cud  Newton  \v;i.s  oichiinnl  ])y  tlic  IUsho|) 
of  T.incohi,  ami  thivw  liimsfli  with  thf  mcr.ry  (if  a  ni'W- 
l)()rn  aposth'  uj)on  tlic  irri'lij^ion  aiul  liiaitiility  of  Ulncy. 
Xi)  (Jarthusiau's  hreast  ecjuld  glow  more  intensely  with 
the  zeal  which  is  th(3  ojl'sjirin^,'  of  icinorse.  Newton  w;is 
a  Calvinist  of  (!onis(^,  thon<^'h  it  seems  not  an  extienie  one, 
oth('rwis(;  he  would  jtrohahly  have  contirnied  Cowjier  in 
the  darkest  of  halhunnations.  His  reli^jion  was  one  of 
mystery  and  inira(de,  full  of  sudden  conversions,  special 
providences  and  satanic  visitations.  He  hiiuself  says  that 
''  his  name  was  up  ahout  tho  country  for  preachin.L,'  people 
mad  :"  it  is  true  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane  ^^ethodism 
itself  was  madness;  l)ut  he  goes  on  to  say  "whether  it 
is  owin,^  to  the  sedentary  life  the  women  live  hei'e,  poring 
over  their  (lace)  jtillows  for  ten  (ji-  twelve  leMirs  every  day, 
and  hreathing  conlined  air  in  their  crowded  little  i-oonis, 
or  whatever  may  he  the  immediat(!  cause,  I  su[tpose  we 
have  near  a  dozen  in  dilferent  degrees  disordered  in  their 
heads,  and  most  of  them  I  believe  truly  gracious  people." 
He  surmises  that  "  these  things  are  jiermitled  in  judg- 
ment, that  they  wdio  seek  occasion  for  cavilling  and 
stumbling  may  have  what  they  want."  Nevertheless 
there  were  in  him  not  oidy  force,  courage,  burning  zeal 
for  doing  gootl,  but  great  kindness,  and  even  tenderness 
of  heart.  "I  see  in  this  world,"  he  said,  "two  heaps  of 
human  happiness  and  misery  ;  now  if  1  can  take  but  tho 
smallest  bit  from  one  heap  and  add  it  to  the  other  I  carry 
a  point — if,  as  1  go  home,  a  child  has  droj)ped  a  half- 
penny, and  by  giving  it  another  1  c;in  wij.e  away  its 
tears,  I  feel  I  have   done  something."     There   was  even 
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in  him  a  stniiii,  if  imt  of  liunintir,  of  ri   slnvwdncss  \vlii(;h 
wjisiilviii  to  it,  ;iinl  (Xiiivsscd  itsolf  ill  many  jiitliy  sayings. 
"II    two   iiiiLfcls   (11111)3   down    from    licavcn    to  (.'X(;cut(5   a 
divine  command,  mid  oiu;  was   appointed   1  >  conduct  an 
ciiipiic  and  \\\i'  <)tli(!r  to  swim'j)  a  ^tl•('(•t  in  it,  tlicy  would 
Iccl  no  iiicliiial  i(pn   to  cljaiigc  employments."     "A('hris- 
ti.in  slmiild   ncviT  plead   siiiiiliiality  i'or   being  a   sloven; 
it    lif    lie  hill  a  ^hoe-eleanel',  he  should    h(>   the   hcst  in  the 
l>arish."'     "  My   jnincipal  method   for  de'l'e'ating  I;"resy  ia 
liy  e^'tal)lisllillg  truth.      ( )ne  projioses  to  lill  a  hii>liel  with 
tares  ;  now  il    1    can    lill    it   liist  with  wheat.  1  shall  defy 
his  attempts."     'I'hat   his   ( 'al\iiii.>m    was   not  very   dark 
or    suli»hureous,  seems    to    he   .shown   Iroiii    his    re]»eating 
with  L^usto  tlie  saying  of  one  of  the   old  women  of  Oliiey 
'.\lifii    some    pivacher   dwelt    on    the    doctrine   ol'  jucdes- 
tinalion  —  "Ah,    1    have    long  .settleil    that   jioint  ;  for   if 
(!od  had   not   chosi  ji   nie  before  I  "was  born,  1  am  sure  li(( 
wouhl   have   seen   nothing  to  have  eh()S(!n   nii^   for  after- 
\\ai(ls."     'I'hat    1h'    had    too    much    sens(!    to    take    mei'e 
])rolession    lor   religion   appears   from    his   describing   the 
Calvinists  of  (.)lnev  as  of  two  sorts,  which  reminded  liim 
of    [\\()    two    bn.-kets   of  Jeremiah's  ligs.     The   iron   con- 
stitution -which    had    carried    him    through  .so  many  hard- 
shii)S,  enabled  him  to  continue  in  his  ministry  to  extreme 
ohl    age.     A    friend    at    length    counselled    him    to   stop 
before  he  found    himself  stopjied   by  being  able  to  speak 
no  longer.      "  1    cannot  stop,"  he  sai<l,   raising  his  voice. 
"  AVhat  !  shall  the  old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he 
can  speak  1  " 

At  the  instanc(;  of  a  comimui  friend.  Xewton  had  j)aid 
IMrs.  l^nwin  a  visit  at  Huntingdon,  after  her  hu.sband's 
death,  and  had   at  once  establishetl  ihe  ascendancy  of  a 
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powerful  ( liaractcr  over  Iht  iuul  Cowpor.  Tie  now 
ljeckont'(l  \]u\  piiir  to  his  side,  placcil  tlictii  in  the  lioiisu 
ndjoiniii;^'  liis  own,  and  oponed  a  jirivatc  door  lietwccn 
tlio  two  Ljardt'ns,  so  as  to  liavn  liis  sj)iritu;d  children 
always  beneath  hi.s  eye.  Under  this,  in  the  most  essential 
respect,  uidiappy  inllucnce,  ('owper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
to^M'thiT  entered  ^n  "  a  (hu'ided  course  of  Christian  liaj)pi- 
ncss.  That  is  to  say  they  spent  all  their  days  in  a  round 
of  reli^'ious  exercises  without  relaxation  or  relief.  ( )n  line 
summer  tivenin.Ljs,  as  the  sensible  Lady  Ilesketh  .-i\v  with 
dismay,  instead  of  a  walk,  thcM'e  was  a  ])rayer-mt'etin,L,'. 
(JowpiT  Idiiiself  was  niadr  to  do  violence  to  ids  intenst; 
shyness  by  leading  in  pi'ayer.  He  was  also  made  to  visit 
th(!  jioor  at  once  :;u  spii'itual  missions,  and  on  thai  of 
uhnsj^dvin;^,  for  which  Thornton,  the  reii^dous  |)hilanthro- 
pist,  supplied  Newton  and  his  disciples  with  means. 
This,  which  Soutlu>y  aj>pears  to  think  about  the  worst 
part  of  N(!wl  tn's  regimen,  was  probably  its  redeeming' 
feature.  U'he  elfect  of  doiiiL,'  good  to  others  on  any  mind 
was  sure  to  be  ^^ood  ;  and  the  si;^dit  of  real  sull'erin^  was 
likely  to  baidsh  fancied  ills,  ('owjter  in  this  way  gained 
at    all    events   a    practical    kiiowledgi;    of   the    })oor,   and 
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learned  to   do   them  justice,   though    from    a   I'ather   t 
theological    j>oint    of    view.     .Seclusiim    from    the    sinful 
world  was  as  much  a  \nvt  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Newton, 
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d'-'iice  ev(.'n  with  his  beloved  cousin,  Lady  liesketh,  an<l 
would  probably  have  drojjped  his  correspondence  with 
Hill,  had  not  Hill's  assistance  in  inoncjy  matters  Ijeen 
indispensable.    To  complete  his  mentil  isolation  it  ap])ear3 
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tliiit  liiivin^'  sold  liis  lilnary  Ik;  liad  ficarcdy  aiiv  lionlcs. 
SiK'li  a  :i)iirs(!  of  (.'liristiaii  liappincss  as  tliis  couM  only 
ciid  ill  (»M('  way;  ami  Newton  himself  seems  to  have  hail 
the  sense  to  sf'c  that  a  storm  was  lirewin^',  and  that  thero 
was  n'l  wav  <tf  eonjiirin-f  it  hut  hv  eontrivin'^  some  more 
cori;^'enial  occujtation.  So  tlie  disciple  was  commande(l 
to  emjihty  his  pocstical  ^'ifts  in  lontiihutin^'  t(»  a  hymn- 
hook  which  Newton  was  compilin;^'.  ('owj)er's  Oiney 
hymns  have  not  any  serious  valm;  as  poetry.  Hymns 
rarely  have.  'Die  relations  of  man  with  Deity  transcend 
and  repel  jioetical  treatment.  Theie  is  nothing;  in  them 
on  which  the  creative  ima;^dnatiou  can  he  exercised. 
Hymns  can  he  little  moi'c  than  incense  of  the  worship- 
jtin;^' soul,  'i'hose  of  the  Latin  diurch  are  tlie  he>t  ;  not 
hecause  they  arc^  hetter  poetry  th  in  the  rest  (for  they  are 
not),  hut  hecause  their  laii,u;ua,ue  is  the  most  sonerous. 
Cowper's  hymns  were  accepted  by  the  reli.Ljious  hody 
for  which  they  wei'i;  written,  as  ex])ressions  of  its  sj)iiitual 
feeline;  anil  desires;  so  far  tliey  were  successful.  They 
aro  the  woik  of  a  reli,i^Mo\is  man  of  culture,  and  free 
from  anylliin'4  wild,  erotic,  or  unctuous.  15ut  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  nothing  in  them  suited  to  he  the 
vehicle  of  lofty  devotion,  nothing,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive n  multitude  or  oven  a  ])rayer-meeting  uplifting  to 
heaven  with  voice  and  heart.  8outhey  has  pointed  to 
some  passages  on  which  the  shadow  of  the  advancing 
malady  falls  ;  hut  in  tlu^  main  there  is  a  preditminance 
of  religious  joy  and  hope.  The  most  despondent  hymn 
of  the  series  is  Ti'injtfdfioi/,  the  thought  of  which  resemhles 
that  of  T/iP.  Casfaicai/. 

Cow])er's  melancholy  may  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  his  oidy  brother,  wdio  died  about  this  time,  and 
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fit  wlioso  (Iciitli-bi'tl  lie  was  pivscnt  ;  tlioM:,^!  in  flir  ii:irr;i- 
tivo  wliicli  lin  wrote,  joy  at  Joliii's  ciiiivfisidii  and  tlio 
ri'lij^'ious  liappincss  of  liis  cinl  sci-nis  to  rxcludt!  tlm 
f.'cliiij^s  ])y  wliicli  liypochondiia  was  likdy  to  lie  I'.d. 
r.ut  liis  mode  of  lil(!  undtT  Nt-wt'in  was  cnunuli 
to  account  for  tlic  return  <tf  his  disease,  wliirh  in  tliis 
sense  may  Itc  fairly  laid  to  tlio  char^'e  of  ndii^'ion.  lie 
a^'ain  went  mad,  fancied  as  ])efore  that  he  was  rejectrd 
of  lie.iven,  cease(l  to  pray  as  one  lielplessly  dooiiu'd,  ami 
a;;ain  attempted  Ruicido.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Tnwin  at  lirst 
treated  tho  disease  as  a  dialxdieal  visitation,  and  '*  with 
dei>lorahl(^  consistency,'"  to  borrow  the  plirase  used  by  one 
of  their  friends  in  llie  case  of  ('owj)er's  di'sperate  absti- 
nence from  prayer,  al)stained  iVoni  calling'  in  a  j physician. 
Of  tins  a,i,Min  their  reli^don  must  bear  the  reproach,  in 
other  respects  they  behaved  admirabl}'.  Mrs.  I'nwin.shut 
up  for  sixteen  months  with  her  nn'  .ippy  jKirtner,  tended 
liim  with  unfailin<;  love;  alone  she  did  it,  for  he  cotdd 
bear  no  one  else  about  him  ;  thou<;h  to  make  her  jKirt 
more  trying'  he  had  conceived  the  insane  idea  that  slie 
hated  him.  Seldom  lias  a  stronj^'cr  i)roof  been  i,dven  of 
th(!  sustaining'  power  of  alfection.  AssunMlly  of  what- 
ever Cow{)er  may  have  afterwards  done  for  his  kind,  a 
great    part    must    be   set    down    to    the    credit    of    Mrs. 


D 

Unwin. 


Miiry !   I  want  a  lyre  witli  other  string's, 

Siicli  aiil  fi'diii  houven  a.s  some  havo  fi'iu'ned  they  drew, 

.\n  eloquence  scarce  j^iven  to  mortals,  new 
Anil  undebased  by  praise  of  moaner  thini^s, 
Tliut,  ere  through  ago  or  woo  I  shod  my  wings, 

1  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  duo, 

In  verso  ns  mu-ical  as  thou  art  true, 
And  that  inunorializes  whom  it  siii'rs. 
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IJnt  tliou  liast  little  need.     Tlicro  is  a  book 
Hy  H(!rapliH  writ  witli  l)(«ams  of  licavrnly  liL,'ht, 

Oil  which  tlio  eyes  of  God  nut  rarely  iodk, 
A  clironicl(>  of  notions  jusi  aiul  britrht  ; 

Tlien;  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary  shine, 

And.  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 


^ 


Newton's  fricndslii])  loo  was  sorely  tried.  In  tliG 
midst  of  the  iiiabidy  the  hinatic  t(Jok  it  into  his  liead  to 
tra!isf(  V  liimself  from  liis  own  liouse  to  tlie  Yicaraffo,  whicli 
lie  ()l»stinal(!ly  refused  lo  leave;  and  Newton  bore  this 
infli(;tion  for  several  months  without  rejjining,  though  lie 
might  well  ])ray  earnestly  for  his  friend's  deliverance. 
"The  Lord  has  numhered  the  days  in  \vhieh  I  am 
a]ij)oinled  to  wait  on  him  in  this  dark  valley,  and  he  has 
given  us  sucli  a  love  to  him,  both  ;ts  a  believer  and  a 
friend,  tlint  I  am  not  weary  ;  but  lo  1)0  sure  his  deliver- 
ance woidd  lie  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  my 
thouglits  can  conceive."  Dr.  Cotton  was  at  last  called 
in,  and  under  his  treatment,  evidently  directed  against 
a  bodily  disease,  Cowper  was  at  length  restored  to  sanity. 

Newton  once  compared  his  ow^n  walk  in  the  -world  to 
'.lat  of  a  ]>hysician  going  through  lledlam,  lint  he  was 
nut  skilful  in  his  treatment  of  the  literally  insane.  He 
tlio.ight  to  cajole  Cowper  out  of  his  cherished  horrors  by 
calling  his  attention  to  a  case  resembling  his  own.  The 
case  was  that  of  Simon  IJrowne,  a  Dissenter,  M'ho  had 
conceived  the  idea,  that,  being  under  tin;  disjileasure  of 
Heaven,  he  had  l)een  entirely  dejirived  of  his  rational 
bein'f  and  left  with  mendv  his  animal  nature.  He  had 
accordingly  resigned  his  ministry,  and  employed  himself 
in  compiling  a  dictionary,  which,  he  said,  was  doing 
nothing  that  could  rccjuiro  a  reasonable  soul,     lie  seems 
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to  have  thought  that  theology  fell  under  the  same  cate- 
gory, for  he  proceeded  to  write  some  theological  tr(>atises, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  calling  her 
^lajesty's  attention  to  the  singularity  of  the  authorship  as 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  lier  reign.  Cowpci-, 
however,  instead  of  falling  into  the  desired  train  of  rea- 
soning, and  being  led  to  suspect  the  existenc(i  of  a  similar 
illusion  in  himself,  merely  rejected  the  claim  of  the  pre- 
tended rival  in  spiritual  niHiction,  ih'claring  his  own  case 
to  be  far  the  more  deplorable  of  the  two. 

Before  the  decided  course  of  Christian  hajipiness  had 
time  again  to  culminate  in  madness,  fortunately  for  Cow- 
per,  Xuwton  left  Olney  for  St.  Mary  "Woolnoth.  He  was 
driven  away  at  last  by  a  ([uarrel  with  hio  barbarous 
parishioners,  the  cause  of  which  did  him  credit.  A  lire 
broke  out  at  Olney,  and  burnt  a  good  many  of  its  straw- 
thatched  cottages.  Newton  ascril)ed  the  extinction  of  the 
fire  rather  to  prayer  than  water,  but  he  to(jk  the  lead  in 
practical  measures  of  relief,  and  tried  to  remove  the 
eartldy  cause  uf  such  visitations  by  putting  an  end  to 
bouiires  and  illuminations  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  Guy  Fawkes,  the  bar- 
barians rose  U])on  him,  and  he  had  a  narrow  esca[)e  liom 
their  violence.  We  are  reminded  of  the  case  of  Cotton 
blather,  who,  after  bc'ing  a  leailer  in  witch-burning, 
n(?arly  sacriliced  his  life  in  combatting  the  fanaticism 
which  opposed  itself  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation. 
Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  l)esides  its  theo- 
logical side,  the  Revival  had  its  philanthropic  and  moral 
side;  that  it  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  at  last  slavery  ; 
that  it  waged  war,  and  elfective  war,  under  the  standard 
of  the  gospel,  upon  masses  of  vice  and  brutality,  which 
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had  been  totally  neglected  by  the  torpor  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  that  among  large  classes  of  the  people  it  was  the 
great  civilizing  agency  of  the  time. 

^'^evvton  was  succeeded  as  curate  of  Olney  by  his  dis- 
ciple, and  a  man  of  somewhat  the  same  cast  of  mind  and 
character,  Thomas  Scott  the  writer  ol'  tliu  Commentary  on 
t/ta  BlhJc  and  Tlie  Force  of  Trufh.  To  Scott  Cowpc^r 
seems  not  to  have  greatly  taken,  llii  complains  that,  as 
a  preacher,  he  is  always  scolding  the  congregation.  Pcr- 
ha})s  Newton  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  so,  for  he 
specially  commended  the  spiritual  son  whom  he  was 
leaving,  to  the  care  of  the  liev.  AVilliam  lUill,  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Xewport  Pagnell,  a  dissenting 
minister,  but  a  member  of  a  spiritual  connexion  whicli 
dill  not  stop  at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Noncon- 
formity and  the  Establishment.  To  Bull  Cowper  did 
greatly  take  ;  he  extols  him  as  "a  Dissenter,  but  a  liberal 
one,"  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius,  master  of  a  line 
imagination — or,  rather,  not  master  of  it — and  addresses 
him  as  Carissime  Taurorum.  It  is  rather  singular  tliafc 
Newton  should  have  given  himself  such  a  successor. 
Lull  was  a  great  smoker,  and  had  made  himself  a  cozy 
and  secluded  nook  in  his  garden  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pipe.  He  was  probably  something  of  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  a  physical  Quietist,  for  he  set  Cowper  to  translate 
the  poetry  of  the  great  exponent  of  Quietism,  ^fadame 
Guyon.  The  theme  of  all  the  pieces  which  Cowper  has 
translated  is  the  same — Divine  Love  and  the  raptures  of 
the  heart  that  enjoys  it — tlio  blissful  union  of  the  drop 
with  the  Ocean — the  Evangelical  Nirvana.  If  this  line 
of  thought  was  not  altogether  healthy,  or  conducive  to 
the  vigorous  performance  of  practical  duty,  it  was  at  all 
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events  better  ti,,,„  the  dark   fancy  of  lieprobation.      In 

..s  udn„mti„n  of  Jfadan.e  Guyon,  l,er  translator  showed 

his  affinity   and  that  of  Protestants  of  the  same  school,  to 

Benclon  and  the  Evangelical  cLnient  which  has  Inrked  in 

ne  I.o„,an  Catholic  churcl,  since  the  days  of  Thon.as  i 
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AUTHOHSITIP.        THE    MORAL    SATIRES. 

Since  liis  recovery,  CDW])or  liaJ  been  lookiiifjj  out  foi 
what  he  most  needed,  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  tried 
drawing,  carpentering,  gardening.  Of  ganbiiing  he  liad 
always  been  fond ;  and  he  understood  it  as  shown  by  the 
loving  though  somewhat  "  stercorav^eous  "  minuteness  of 
some  passages  in  The  Tad'.  A  little  greenhouse,  used  as 
a  parlour  in  summer,  where  he  sat  surrounded  l)y  ])eauty 
and  fragrance,  and  lulled  by  pleasant  sounds,  was  another 
])roduct  of  the  same  pursuit,  and  seems  almost  Elysian 
in  that  dull  dark  life.  He  also  found  amusement  in 
keei)ing  tame  hares,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  reecmciled 
th(;  hare  to  man  and  dog.  Jlis  three  tame  hares  art' 
among  the  canonized  pets  of  literature,  and  they  were  to 
his  genius  what  "  Sailor"  was  to  the  genius  of  IJyron.  J]ut 
j\Irs.  Unwin,  who  had  teriil)le  reason  for  studying  his 
case,  saw  that  the  thing  most  wanted  was  congenial  em- 
])loyment  for  the  mind,  and  she  incited  liiiu  to  try  his 
hand  at  ])oetry  on  a  larger  scale.  He  listened  to  her 
advice,  and  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  became 
a  poet.  lie  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  verse-writing,  as 
jve  have  seen  ;  he  had  even  to  some  extent  'formed  his 
manner  m-Iumi  he  was  young.  Age  must  l)y  this  time 
have  quenched  his  fire,  and   tamed   his  imagination,  so 
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that  tliu  didactic  stylo  would  suit  him  host.  In  the 
length  oT  the  int'Tval  hctwccu  his  caiiy  jjocnis  and  lis 
great  work  he  resenihlcs  Milton  ;  hut  wididy  dilicnii;  in 
the  two  cases  had  heen  the  current  of  the  int(  rveiiini,'  years. 

I'octry  Avrittrn  late  in  life  is  of  course  iree  fiom  yduth- 
ful  crudity  and  e.xtravagancf.  li  al>o  escapes  the  youth- 
ful t(!ndency  to  imitation.  I'owprr's  authorshij)  is  ushered 
in  hv  Southey  with  a  history  of  Miiuiish  iMictiy  ;  hut 
this  is  hardly  in  jilaee  ;  (  (i\\|icr  had  little  connexion 
with  anything"  hei'orc  him.  l''.\<  ii  his  knowleil;.i('  of  poetry 
was  not  great.  In  his  youtli  he  had  read  the  great  poets, 
and  ha<l  studicil  Miltnn  e.-pccially  with  the  aiiloiir  of 
intense  admiration.  N'nthing  ever  maile  him  so  an-'rv  as 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  "  Oh  !"  he  cries,  "  i  could 
thrash  his  old  jacket  till  I  made  his  jx'nsicui  jingle  in 
his  pocket."'  Churchill  had  Jiiade  a  great — far  tdo  great 
—  an  imi)ression  on  him,  when  he  was  a  Templar.  ( )f 
Churchill,  if  of  anyhcdy,  he  must  he  regui'ded  as  a  fol- 
lower, though  only  in  his  ('arlier  and  less  successful  pnems. 
In  expression  he  always  regarded  as  a  model  the  neat 
and  gay  simplicity  of  Pri<ir.  Uut  so  little  had  he  kepi 
up  his  reading  of  anything  hut  sermons  and  hymns,  that 
he  l(!ai'ned  for  the  lirst  time  from  Johnson's  Liyes  the 
existence  of  Collins,  lie  is  the  ollsjjring  of  the  Jieligious 
Revival  rather  than  of  any  school  of  art.  His  most  im- 
portant relation  to  any  of  his  predecessors  is,  in  laid,  oiu; 
of  antagonism  to  the  hard  glitter  of  Pope. 

In  urging  her  companion  to  write  poetry,  Mrs.  IJnwin 
was  on  the  right  path;  her  puritanism  led  hei' astray  in 
the  choice  of  a  theme.  She  suggested  IVie  Pro(iri's.-<  of 
Error  as  a  suhject  for  a  "  Moral  Satire."  It  was  uii- 
happily  adopted,  and  Tlif  Pr<J'jr(ii<-^  a  'Error  was  follewed 
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l)y  Trulli,  Tn\>h'  T'tlk,  K.rpn.^fnhitioii,  IInj,>',  Charltn, 
(Jiiiin'i'f^iitinn,  and  lut: nnmiii .  Wlii'ii  tln'  series  M'as 
IMililishcd,  T'llili'  Talk  was  ]»ut  first,  Ijciiig  suj)])<)S(.'d  to  be 
IIk'  liiilitcst:  and  the  most  attractive  to  an  uiiregenerate 
World.  'I'lic  jud^Miient  ]iassed  upon  tuis  set  of  jioenis  at 
the  time  ])}•  tlie  CrUlml  Hcrii'ir.  seen)s  hlasjilicnions  to 
the  I'ond  liiot;iai»li('r,  and  is  so  d(.'Void  of  modci'n  smart- 
n(!ss  as  t(»  l)e  almost  interest in,L,'  as  a  literary  fossil.  iJut 
it  must  111'  deemed  essentially  just,  tliouyli  the  reviewer 
eri's,  as  many  reviewers  liave  ern.'d,  in  ineasuriuL:  the  writer's 
capacity  hy  the  standard  of  his  iii'st  ]ierf(trniane(>.  "These 
poems,"  said  tlie  Critical  Urview,  "are  written,  as  we  learn 
from  the.  title-j)a<^'e,  by  Mr.  Cowper  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  seems  to  l)e  a  man  of  a  sober  and  reli^jious  turn  of 
mind,  with  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a  serious  wish  to 
inculcate  the  precepts  of  morality  ;  he  is  not,  how- 
ever, possessed  of  any  superior  aljilities  or  the  jiower  of 
^^'uius  requisite  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  .  . 
Jle  says  wdiat  is  incontrovertible  and  wdiat  has  Ije'en 
said  over  and  over  a'^ain  with  much  <'ravitv,  but  saVvS 
nothiuL,^  new,  spriL,ditly  or  entertainin^i,^  ;  travelling  on  a 
])lain  level  Hat  road,  with  great  composure  almost  througli 
the  whole  long  and  tedious  volume,  which  is  little  better 
than  a  dull  sernum  in  very  indillerent  verse  on  Truth, 
the  I'rogress  of  Error,  Charity,  and  some  other  grave 
subjects.  If  this  author  had  f(dlo\ved  the  advice  given 
by  ('araccioli,  and  which  he  has  eho^cn  for  one  of  the 
mottoes  })ren.\ed  to  l  hese  ])oems,  he  would  have  clothed 
his  indisputable  truths  in  some  more  beeoihiiig  disgnise, 
and  rendered  his  work  much  more  agree(d)h\  In  its 
])resent  sha])e  we  cannot  conqjliment  him  on  its  beauty; 
for  as  this  bard  himself  sweetly  sings  : — 
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T'no  {'!(':ir  linraiitruo,  nnd  nnld  na  it  is  cloar, 
Fiill.s  so{)(jrilic  on  tlio  listloss  i>;ir." 
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Til  jusfieo  to  tlio  bard  it  ouf^ht  to  l)o  said  that  lie  wrote 
niKk'T  tlic  ovG  of  the  liov.  John  Xewton,  to  whom  the 
design  li<ad  boon  duly  submitted,  and  who  had  given  his 
imprimatur  in  the  sh;ipo  of  a  preface  which  took  Johnson 
the  |)ublisher  aback  by  its  gravity.  Newton  would  not 
have  sanctioned  any  poetry  which  had  not  a  distinctly 
religious  object,  and  he  received  an  assurance  from  the 
poet  that  tli(;  lively  passages  were  introduced  only  as 
honey  on  the  rim  of  the  medicinal  cup,  to  conimond  its 
healing  contents  to  the  lips  of  a  giddy  world.  The  liev. 
John  Xewton  must  have  been  exceedingly  austere  if  he 
thought  that  the  quantity  of  honey  used  was  excessive. 

A  genuine  desire  to  make  society  better  is  always  pre- 
sent in  these  poems,  and  its  presence  lends  them  the 
only  interest  which  they  jiossess  except  as  historical 
monuments  of  a  religious  movement.  Of  satirical  vigour 
they  have  scarcely  a  semblance.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  satire,  corresponding  to  as  many  diflorcnt  views  of 
humanity  and  life  ;  the  Stoical,  the  Cynical,  and  the  Epi- 
curean. Of  Stoical  satire,  with  its  strenuous  hatred  of 
vice  and  wrong,  the  type  is  Juvenal.  Of  (jynical  satire, 
springing  from  bitter  contempt  of  humanity,  the  type  is 
vSwift's  (lulliver,  while  its  quintessence  is  embodied  in 
his  lines  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Of  Epicurean  satire, 
ilowing  from  a  contempt  of  humanity  which  is  not  bitter, 
and  liglitly  jilaying  with  the  weakness  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  Horace  is  the  classical  example.  To  the  lirst 
two  kinds,  Cowper's  nature  was  totally  alien,  and  when 
he  attempts  anything  in  either  of  those  lines,  the  only 
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result  is  a  rinnniloiis  and  censorious  acerLity,  in  which 
Ills  real  fi!(!lin,L,'.s  had  no  j)art,  and  which  on  mature  re- 
flection  <)fr(!nd(!d  his  own  ])c(t('r  taste.  In  the  Iloratian 
kind  h(.'  inif,dit  have  excelled,  as  the  episode  of  the  Rcfiird 
iihtlesindH  in  one'  of  these  poems  shows.  He  might  have 
excelle(l,  that  is,  if  like  Horace  he  had  known  the  world. 
r>ut  he  did  not  know  the  world,  lie  saw  the  "  great 
Dabel  "  oidy  "  through  the  loojjholesof  retreat,"  and  in  the 
columns  of  his  weekly  newspai)er.  Even  during  the  years, 
long  past,  wdiich  he  spent  in  the  world,  his  exi)erience 
liad  h(!en  confined  to  a  small  literary  circle.  Society  was 
to  him  an  abstraction  (Ui  which  he  discoursed  like  a 
pulpiteer.  Ilis  satiric  whip  not  only  has  no  lash,  it  is 
bramlished  in  the  air. 

Ko  man  was  ever  less  rpialified  for  the  office  of  a  censor; 
his  judgment  is  at  once  disarmed,  and  a  breach  in  his 
])rinci})les  is  at  once  made  by  the  slightest  personal  in- 
lluence.  liishops  are  bad ;  they  are  like  the  Cretans, 
evil  beasts  and  slow  bellies;  but  the  l)ishop  wdiose  brother 
Cowper  knows  is  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  Deans  and 
Canons  are  lazy  sinecurists,  but  there  is  a  bright  exce{)tion 
in  the  case  of  the  Cowper  who  held  a  golden  stall  at 
Durham.  Grinding  India  is  criminal,  but  Warren  Hastingg 
is  ac(juitted,  because  he  was  with  Cowper  at  AVestminster. 
Discij)line  was  deplorably  relaxed  in  all  colleges  exce})t 
that  of  which  Cowper's  brother  was  a  fellow.  Pluralities 
and  resignation  lK)nds,  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  Church, 
Avere  perfectly  defensible  in  the  case  of  any  friend  or 
accpiaintance  of  this  Church  lu'former.  Bitter  lines 
against  Popery  inserted  in  Hig  Task  were  struck  out, 
because  the  writer  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  who  were  Poman  Catholics.     Smoking 
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was  (It'lt'stablc,  cxrcpt  when  {tract iscd  ])y  drnr  ^Fi'.  r.till. 
Kvcn  ganildiii.i,',  thi;  l)la.;ki,'st  sin  of  fasliionaltle  society,  i^ 
not  to  j)ri!Vt,'nt  Fox,  t)ic  <,'roat  Wlii^',  frniu  ])cing  a  ruler  in 
Israel.  IJesidcs,  in  all  his  social  jiidi^inents,  Cowper  is 
at  a  wroii;,'  ])oint  of  view.  Ho  is  always  deluded  by  tlio 
idol  of  his  cave.  Ifi;  writes  pGr[M)tually  on  tlie  twofold 
assumption  that  a  life  of  retireiueiit  is  more  favouraljlo 
to  virtue  than  a  lifo  of  action,  and  that  "(lod  made 
the  country,  whih;  man  made  the  town."  jioth  parts 
of  the  assumption  aic  untrue.  A  life  of  action  is  moro 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  a  rule,  than  a  life  of  rc'tiniinent, 
and  the  development  of  humanity  is  hi,nher  and  richei, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  If  Cowper's 
retirement  was  virtuous,  it  was  so  ^''^cause  he  was  a(;tivelv 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  hi_L,diest  faculties  :  had 
lie  been  a  mere  idler,  secluded  from  his  kind,  his  re- 
tinMuent  would  not  have  been  virtuous  at  all.  His 
fli'dit  from  the  world  was  rendered  necessary  bv  his 
malady,  and  respectable  by  his  literary  work  ;  but  it  was 
a  llight  and  not  a  victory.  His  misconcei)tion  was  fostered 
and  partly  produced  by  a  religion  wdiich  was  essentially 
ascetic,  and  which,  while  it  gave  birth  to  characters  of  the 
highest  and  most  energetic  beiielicence,  represented  salva- 
tion too  little  as  the  reward  of  ellort,  too  much  as  the 
reward  of  passive  belief  and  of  spiritual  emotion. 

The  most  readable  of  the  Moral  Satires  is  Bettremetif, 
in  whicli  the  writer  is  on  his  own  ground  expressing  his 
genuine  feelings,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  foretaste  of  The 
Tusk.  Exjjostnlatlon,  a  warning  to  England  from  the 
example  of  the  Jews,  is  the  best  constructed :  the  rest  are 
totally  wanting  in  unity,  and  even  in  connexion.  In  all 
there  are  Hashes  of  epigrammatic  smartness. 
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ITow  Hliall  T  Bpoak  tlioo,  or  thy  powor  nddross, 

Thou  (io(J  ofdiir  i(h)hifiy,  the  prt'ss  ? 

My  thfc,  r('li;.;i<tti,  lilx-rty,  iirid  law.^ 

I'].\(!it,  their  iiillufiico,  juid  !i(lv!ui(;('  their  cause ; 

liy  tlico,  worso  |iliifruo3  than  IMuirjujh'H  liiiid  licMy 

Difriised,  makf  (Mith  tlio  vostihulo  of  hell  : 

Thou  foiintaiti,  at  which  drink  the  ;^o()d  and  wise, 

Thou  ever-hui.i."iinj^'  sprint,'  of  endless  lies, 

Like  Kdeii's  dread  proliationary  treo, 

Kuovvk'ilgo  of  good  and  evil  in  from  thee. 

Occasionally  there  are  ])assapjes  of  lii<^fhor  morit.  The 
ej)isodo  of  .statesineii  in  lietircwent  has  been  already  lueii- 
tionccl.  The  lines  on  the  two  disciples  ^'oin^;  to  Kniniaus 
in  Convertidtlov,  though  little  more  than  a  j)araphra.se  of 
the  Gos])el  narrative,  convey  pleasantly  the  Evangelical 
idea  of  the  Divine  Friend.  (Jowper  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  a  man  of  lino  taste 
who  had  confessed  to  him  tliat  thouf,di  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  he  could  never 
read  this  passa<;e  of  St.  Luke  witliout  being  deepb  affected 
by  it,  and  feeling  that  if  tlie  stamp  of  divinity  was  im- 
pressed upon  anything  in  the  Sci'iptures,  it  was  upon  tha*- 
passage. 

It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 

Soon  after  ITt>  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 

The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  loft  behind, 

Souf^ht  their  owi\  village,  busied  as  they  went 

In  musin<;s  worthy  of  the  ^reat  event : 

'J'hoy  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 

Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 

Whoso  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  jj^raven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore. 

The  farther  traced  eurich'd  them  still  the  more  ; 
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Tlioy  tliouL'lit  liitii,  ami  tli(»v  juntly  thi'iiiflit  Iiiiii,  <iiin 
St'ii»  to  (1(1  iiioro  tliiin  ho  appciirM  to  h.-ivc  doiit', 
Tu  cxjilt  a  people,  niul  to  p'laco  tlirtii  lii^'li 
Aljovc  all  else,  and  wondcrM  In)  slioiiM  die. 
Krc  yet  tlicy  hroii;^lit  tlu'ir  jnuriicy  tc  .ui  cud, 
A  sti'aiiL'cr  joiiiM  tli»Mii,  coiirlffiUH  as  ;i  t'n'ciul, 
\rid  askM  thciii  with  a  kind  t'ii!.'ai,'i'iL,'  air 
What  their  atlliotioii  was,  atid  b<';,';^'(|  a  sharo. 
Infonn'd,  he  s^athorM  up  the  broken  thread, 
And  tinth  antl  wisdom  (^raciiij^  all  he  s.iid, 
Kxplain'd,  illiisi  rateil,  and  srarch'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  d\V(  II, 
Tliat  reaching  homo,  the  niglit,  thoy  said  is  riear, 
Wo  must  fiot  now  ho  parted,  sqjouni  hci-c.— 
The  new  acipiaintanco  soon  beeame  a  tfuost, 
And  mad(!  so  wtdeomo  at  th(>ir  sinipl(!  feast, 
He  bless'd  tho  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word, 
And  let't  them  both  exclainiini,',  'Twas  the  Lord  ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  h(>  deif^n'd  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  P 

Tlio  jirtide  ;^'i'iiiL;  in  iii(iruiii<;  (•liiirch  in  'rruf/i  i.s  a  <^(Hn\ 
rouderiiig  of  Hogarth's  pictun.* : — 

Yon  ancient  pruile,  whoso  wither'd  features  show 

She  miLcht  bo  youn;^  somo  forty  years  ai^o, 

Iler  elbows  pinion'd  close  upon  her  hips, 

Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 

Her  eyebrows  arch'd,  her  oyos  both  i^ono  astray 

To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play. 

With  bony  and  unkerchiefd  neck  dclies 

The  rudo  inclemency  of  wintry  skiffs. 

And  sails  with  lappot-head  and  mincini^  air^i 

Daily  at  clink  of  bell,  to  mornitif^  prayers. 

To  thrift  find  parsimony  much  inclined, 

She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behiinl ; 

The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  ho  goes. 

With  slipshod  heels,  and  dew-drop  at  his  no3R, 

Ilis  i)rodecossor's  coat  advanced  to  wear. 

Which  future  pages  are  yet  doorn'd  to  sharo  \ 
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Of  pcrs'oiiiil  iilliiHi(»ns  tlicrn  arr  ;i  fn\v  ;  if  llic  satirist 
had  not  Ix'fii  |»rt'Vciil((l  Irnm  iniliil;^Mii,L,'  in  tlirm  hy  liis 
taste,  iif  wdiiltl  liavn  lircu  dcbarri'il  l»y  iiis  ii^noranco, 
L(inl  Clicstcilifld,  as  tlici  iiu^amation  of  tlic  world  and 
tlio  most  liiiUiant  servant  of  tlx-  areh-uneiiiy,  coiue.s  \n  for 
a  la.sliiii;j;  uii<lrr  tlie  name  of  retronius. 

I'c!  riiiiiiiM  !  all  (ho  muses  wcfp  fur  tlico, 
itiit  every  tear  sliall  seaUl  tliy  iiieiunry. 
'I'lie  yracc'rt  loo,  wliile  viitiu'  at  their  shriiio 
Lay  l)Iee(liiii(  under  tliat  soft  hand  of  thine, 
Kelt  each  a  niortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorr'd  the  sacriliei',  and  cursed  tlio  priest. 
'I'lioii  jMiIish'd  and  lii;^li-liiiish'd  foe  to  trntli, 
(Jray-beard  currnpter  ot'onr  listeiiiii'^  youth, 
To  ])U!Lre  ami  si<ini  away  tli(>  filth  of  vice, 
'J'hal  so  relini'd  it  nii^ht  the  more  (Mitico, 
'I'hen  pour  il  on  the  morals  of  thy  son 
To  tiiint  /(i'.s  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own. 

This  is  ahoiit  tlu;  nearest  a[)i)ruu('h  to  Jiivonal  tliat  the 
Evan,L',elical  satirist  ever  makes.  In  Ila/ir  tlierc  is  a  vehe- 
ment vindication  of  the  memory  of  Wliitelield.  It  is 
rather  remarlvahle  that  there  is  no  mention  of  AVesley. 
I'.iit  ('ou'j)er  l)eh)nged  to  the  Evangelical  rather  than 
to  tlie  Methodist  section.  It  may  ])Q  donbted  whetlier 
the  livini;  Whitelield  would  have  ])een  much  to  his  taste. 
in  the  versiii'iation  of  the  moral  satires  there  aro 
frequent  faults,  especially  in  the  earlier  poems  of  the 
series;  tlnnif^di  Cowper's  power  of  writing  musical  verse 
is  tittested  both  by  the  occasional  poems  and  by  The 
TasJc. 
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Witli  the  Moral  "'atin's  nmy  l)o  ooiij'ltil,  thoui^'li  wiilfni 
later,  Tii'iK'initiin^  nr  d  lim't'w  of  Si'/nm/.s-.  Ilcri'  ('nwptr 
has  the  atlvanta.L,'!'  of  treating,'  a  sulijcct  wliich  he  uiitlrr- 
stood,  a])uut  wliicli  lie  fi'lt  stroii^'ly,  an<l  ilfsiivj  for  a 
practical  ]»iirj>osu  to  stir  tlic  fccliiii^s  of  liis  rcatlcrs.  II>' 
set  to  work  ill  l)itti'r  earnest.  '' Tliere  is  a  stin,i,',"  lie 
8ays,  "  111  verse  that  proso  neither  has  nor  can  have  ;  ami 
I  do  not  know  tliat  schools  in  the  ^'ross,  ami  especially 
public  schools,  have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condeiinit'tl 
before,  llut  tlnjy  are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest,  an 
abomination,  ami  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses  of  man- 
kind shouhl  be  opened  if  possible  to  perceive  it."  1 1  is 
descriptions  of  the  miseries  whicdi  children  in  bis  day 
endured,  ami,  in  spite  of  all  our  iu'.provenients,  must  still 
to  some  extent  endure  in  boarding  scho(jls,  and  of  tlu^ 
elVects  of  the  svstem  in  estran''in<(  bovs  from  their  iKireiits 
and  deadening  home  atfections,  are  vivid  and  true.  Of 
course  the  I'ublic  School  system  was  not  to  be  overturned 
by  rhyming,  but  the  author  of  Tiroclninm  awakened  at- 
tention to  its  faults,  and  })robably  did  something  towards 
amending  them.  The  l)est  lines,  perhaps,  have  been 
already  rpioted  in  connexion  with  tlie  history  of  the 
writer's  ])oyhood.  There  are,  hcnever,  other  telling  pas- 
sages such  as  that  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  (Muulatioi\ 
as  a  stimulus  :  — 

Out  public  hives  of  puorilu  re.SDft 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  rt'ijurt, 
To  sucl;  base  hopes  in  many  a  sordid  soul 
Owe  tlioii  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  wliolo. 
A  prineipk,  whoso  proud  prcttMisions  pass 
L'uquestion'd,  though  tlie  jewel  be  but  glass, 
That  witii  a  world  not  often  over-nice 
Hanks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vicre. 
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Or  rathor  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 

Of  envy,  hiitrod,  jealousy,  and  pride. 

Contributes  most  perhaj).s  to  enhance  their  fanio, 

And  Emulation  is  its  j)recious  name. 

JJoys  once  <jm  lire  with  that  contentious  zeal 

Feel  all  tlu;  raj^o  tliat  feinalo  rivals  feel; 

The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 

Not  brit^liter  than  in  theirs  the  schohir's  prize. 

The  8i)irit  of  that  competition  burns 

With  all  varieties  of  ill  tiy  turns, 

Each  vaiidy  nia^'Milies  his  own  success, 

Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail. 

Deems  Ids  rewanl  too  great  if  he  prevail, 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 

Less  for  improvement,  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force; 

It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course. 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  :md  none  for  sloth, 

And  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both. 

Hut  judge  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 

Against  a  he.art  depraved  and  temper  hurt. 

Hurt,  too,  perhaps  for  life,  for  early  wrong 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  afiects  it  long, 

And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  leartung's  cause, 

If  you  can  crown  a  discipline  that  draws 

Such  mischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause, 

IIo  iniifht  have  done  more,  if  he  luul  been  able  to  point 
to  the  alternative  of  a  good  day  school,  as  a  combination 
of  home  atl'ections  witli  the  superior  teaching  hanlly  to 
be  found,  except  in  a  large  school,  and  which  Cowjier,  in 
drawing  his  comparison  between  the  two  systems,  fails  to 
take  into  account. 

To  the  same  general  class  of  poems  belongs  Aiifi- 
ThcJi/pfhorK,  which  it  is  due  to  Cowper's  memory  to  say 
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was  not  pnl)lishe(l  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  an  angry  pas- 
quiiiadu  on  an  a])sur(l  Ixjok  advocating  polygamy  on 
Diblical  grounds,  ])y  tin;  Jicv.  Martin  ^Nfadan,  Cowper'a 
quondam  spiritual  counsellor.  Alonu  among  Cowpcr's 
Works  it  has  a  taint  of  coarseness. 

The  Moral  Satires  pleased  Fraiddin,  to  whom  thrir 
social  ]ihilosophy  was  congenial,  as  at  a  later  day,  in 
coiumon  with  all  Cowjier's  works,  they  pleased  Cohdeii, 
who  no  douht  sj)ecially  relished  th(;  passage  in  Cliantij, 
eml)odying  the  philanthropic  sentiment  of  i'ret;  Trade. 
There  was  a  trembling  consultation  as  to  the  expediency 
of  bringing  the  volume  under  the  notice  of  flohnson. 
"One  of  his  pointed  sarcasms,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
dis])leased,  would  soon  find  its  way  into  all  companies  and 
spoil  tin;  sale."  "  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  in  our 
joint  names,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  card,  such  an 
one  as  you  will  kn(jw  how  to  fabricate,  and  such  as  may 
predispose  him  to  a  favourable  perusal  of  tlu;  book,  by 
coaxing  him  into  a  good  temper  ;  for  he  is  a  gri-at  bear, 
with  all  his  learning  and  penetration.''  Fear  prevailed  ; 
])ut  it  seems  that  the  book  found  its  way  into  the  dictator's 
hands,  that  his  judgment  on  it  was  kind,  and  that  he 
even  did  something  to  temper  the  wind  of  adversi;  criti- 
cism to  the  shorn  lamb.  Yet  parts  of  it  weit;  likely  to 
incur  his  displeasun;  as  a  Tory,  as  a  Churchman,  and  as 
one  who  greatly  i)referred  Fleet  Street  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  ;  while  with  the  sentimental  misery  of  the  writer, 
he  couhl  have  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  Of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Johnson's  view  of  character  there  could  ])e  no 
better  instance  than  the  charming  weakness  of  ( 'owjier. 
Thurlow  and  Colnian  did  not  even  acknowledge  tluur 
copies,  and  were  lashed  for  their  breach  of  friendshi]»  with 
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railior  iiioro  vi;^'our  tliaii  the  ^foral  Satires  (lis[)lay,  in  TJte 
Valndictori/,  wliicli  unluckily  survivcil  fur  postliunious 
puLlication  wlion  tli(i  culprits  liad  made  their  peace. 

(>j\vp<',r  certainly  misriiad  himself  if  Ik;  helieved  that 
ambition,  even  literary  aniliition,  was  a  large  element  in 
his  character.  J5ut  having  published,  he  felt  a  keen 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  puhlication.  Yet  he  took 
its  failure  and  the  adverse  criticism  very  calmly.  Willi 
all  his  sensitiveness,  from  irritable  and  suspicious  egotism, 
such  as  is  the  most  common  cause  of  moral  madness,  ho 
■was  singularly  free.  In  this  respect  his  philosophy 
served  him  we'll. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  ^^oral  Satires  would 
have  sunk  into  oblivion  if  they  had  not  been  buoyed  up 
by  ne  T<L^Jc. 
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Mu.s.  Unwin's  influence  produced  the  Moral  Satires.     77/e 
/W/i-  was  born  of  a   more  potent  inspiration.     One  day 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  came 
into  Olney  to  shop,  and   with  lier  came   her  sister,  Lady 
Austen,  tlie  widow  of  a  J5aronet,  a  woman  of  the  world, 
who    liad    lived    nnicli    in    France,   gay,    sparkling    and 
vivacious,  l)ut  at  tlie   same  time   full  of  feeling  even  to 
overflowing.     The    apparition    acted    like    magic    on    the 
recluse.     He  desired  ^Mrs.  TJnwin  to  ask  the  two  ladies  to 
stay  to  tea,  then  shrank  from  joining  the  l^irty  which  lie 
had  himself  invited,  ended  by  joining  it,  and,  his  shyness 
giving  way  with  a  rush,  enga<,'ed  in  animated  conversation 
with  Lady  Austen,  and  Avalked  with  her  jjart  of  the  way 
home.      On  her  an  ecpially  great  effect  appears  to  have  been 
produced.    A  warm  friendshij)  at  once  sprang  up,  and  before 
long  Lady  Austen  had  vers(?s  addressetl  to  her  as  Sister 
Anne.     Iler  ladyship,  on  her  part,  was  smitten   with  a 
great  love  of  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great 
admiration    for    :\rr.  Scott,    the    curate    of   Olney,    as    a 
preachor,    and  she   resolved  to  fit  up   for   herself  '<  ijiat 
l>art  of  our  great  building  which   is  at  present  occuj)ied 
by  Diek  Coleman,  his   wife   and   child,  and   a   thousand 
rats."     That  a  woman  of  fashion,  accustomed  to  French 
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salons,  kIiouM  clioose  such  an  aboile,  with  a  pair  of 
Puritans  for  licr  only  society,  seems  to  show  that  one 
of  the  Puritans  at  least  must  have  j)ossessc(l  great  powers 
of  attraction.  lictter  quarters  were  found  fur  her  in  the 
Vicarage  ;  and  tlie  private  way  lietwcen  the  gardens, 
which  ai)j)arently  had  hecn  closed  since  Newton's  de- 
])arturi',  was  opened  again. 

Lady  Austen's  presence  evidently  wrought  on  Cowper 
like  an  <']ixir:  "From  a  scene  of  the  most  uninterrupted 
retirement,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  "  we  have  passed 
at  once  into  a  state  of  constant  engagement,  Xot  that 
our  society  is  much  multijdied  ;  the  addition  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  made  all  this  dillerence.  Lady  Austen  and 
we  p;i  s  our  days  alternately  at  each  other's  Chateau.  In 
the  morning  I  walk  with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  and 
in  the  evening  wind  thread.  Thus,  did  Hercules,  and 
thus  prohahly  did  8am.son,  and  tlius  do  I ;  and  were  hoth 
tho.se  heroes  living,  1  should  not  fear  to  challenge  them 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that  husiness,  or  douht  to  heat  them 
hoth."  It  was  ])erhaps  while  he  WiVi  winding  thread  that 
Latly  Austen  told  him  the  story  of  John  (jlilpin.  Tic  lay 
awake  at  night  laughing  over  it,  and  next  morning  pro- 
duced the  hallad.  It  soon  hecame  famous,  and  was  recited 
hy  Henderson,  a  ])o])ular  actor,  on  tlie  s^age,  though,  as  its 
gentility  was  douhtful,  its  author  withheld  his  name,  lie 
afterwards  fancied  that  this  wonderful  ])ieee  of  humour 
had  heeu  written  in  a  mood  nf  the  d(>e])est  depression. 
J*rohahlv  lie  IumI  written  it  in  an  interval  of  hi<di  snirits 
hi^tween  two  such  moods,  ^loreover  he  sometimes  exag- 
gerated his  own  iiiisery.  He  will  l)egin  a  letter  with  a 
de  proftnidis,  and  towards  the  (Mid  forget  his  sorrows, 
glide  into  commonplace  topics,  and  write  about  them  in 
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tht?  ordinary  strain.  H-ndy  Austi'ii  insjtircil  JiJm  Gi/j)i)i. 
She  inspired,  it  seems,  the  linos  on  the  loss  of  the  uoyal 
(ieor<;e.  She  did  more:  she  invitei]  ( 'owpcr  t(j  try  liis. 
hand  at  sonu^thin;^'  eonsiderahh;  in  blank  verse.  When 
he  asked  her  for  a  subject,  she  was  liappier  in  her  choice 
than  the  lady  '.vho  had  sn^fgostcd  th<'  I'rni/rr.^s  of  Krmr. 
She  bade  liini  take  the  sofa  on  which  ^-lie  was  reclinin'% 
and  ■\viiich,  sofas  being  then  uncnmmon,  was  a  in(»re 
striking  and  suggestive  object  than  it  would  be  now, 
'i'he  right  chord  was  struck  ;  the  subject  was  acce]»ted  ; 
and  The  Snfa.  grew  into  TJio.  Tds/:  ;  the  title  of  the  song 
reminding  us  tliat  it  was  "commandeil  by  the  fair."  As 
J^iu'iiillsi'  J.nst  is  to  militant  Puritanism,  so  is  'Ha'  T((.<J: 
to  ihe  religious  movement  of  its  author's  time.  To  its 
character  as  the  jtocm  of  a  sect  it  no  doubt  owed  and 
still  owes  much  of  its  jiopularity.  >.'ot  only  did  it  give 
beautiful  iind  (iil'-ctive  exi)ression  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  ndigious  jiai'ty,  but  it  was  about  the  oidy  poetiy 
tliat  a  strict  Methodist  or  lu'angelical  could  read  ;  while 
to  those  whose  worship  was  unritualisti(.'  and  wlio  Avere 
debarred  by  their  princij)les  from  the  theatre  and  the 
concert,  anything  in  the  way  of  art  that  was  not,  illicit 
must  have  been  eminently  welcome.  Ihit  Tlir  Tnsl:  has 
merits  of  a  more  universal  and  enduring  kind.  Its  author 
himself  savs  of  it : — '"if  the  work  cannot  boast  a  rcLrular 
j)lan  (in  which  res])eet,  however,  I  do  not  think  it 
altogether  indefensible),  it  may  yet  boast,  that  the  rellec- 
tions  are  naturally  suggested  always  by  the  ]irec(Mling 
passage,  and  tliat^  except  the  fifth  book,  which  is  rather 
of  a  political  r*si)ect,  the  whole  has  one  tendency,  to  dis- 
countenance the  modern  entiiusiasm  after  a  London  life, 
and  to  recommend  rural  ease  and   li-i.-^urc  as  friendlv   to 
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tliG  cauRo  .)i  piety  and  virtue"  A  regular  ])lan,  assurodly, 
TJie  Ta,sh  has  not.  It  ranihlos  tbrouj^li  a  vast  variety  of 
8nl)j(!cts,  reli;,'ious,  political,  social,  philosopliical,  and 
liorticuUural,  ^vith  as  little  of  method  as  its  author  used 
in  takin;,'  his  niornin<,'  walks.  Xor  as  Mr.  lU'uliam  has 
shown,  are  the  rellections,  as  a  rule;,  luiturally  suggested 
by  the  preceding  j)assage.  From  the  use  of  a  sofa  hy  the 
g(juty  to  tliose,  who  heing  free  from  gout,  do  not  need 
sofas, — and  so  to  country  walks  and  country  lift;  is  hardly 
a  natural  transition.  It  is  hardlv  a  natural  transition 
from  the  ico  palace  built  by  a  liussian  des})ot,  to  des})otisni 
and  ])oliti('s  in  general.  But  if  Cowj^jr  deceives  himself 
in  fancying  that  there  is  a  ]ilan  or  a  close  connexion  ol 
parts,  he  is  right  as  to  the  existence  of  a  jiervading 
tendency.  The  praise  of  retirement  and  of  country  life 
as  most  friendly  to  i)iety  aj2d_vii'tue,  is  the  perpetual 
refrain  ufTFc  7W>7i-,~iT~iiot  its  definite  theme.  Ti'ouriTiIa' 
idea" nnmeTrirdcly  How  the"  Best  and  the  most  popular 
])assages  :  those  which  please  apart  from  anything  {leculiar 
to  a  religious  school  ;  those  which  keep  the  poem  alive; 
those  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  intensified  the  taste  for  rural  and  donu'stic 
happiness,  to  which  they  most  winningly  aj)ptal.  In 
these  Cow[)er  ])0urs  out  his  inmost  feelings,  with  the 
liveliness  of  exhilaration,  enhanced  by  contrast  with  ])re- 
vious  misery.  The  pleasures  of  the  country  and  of  home, 
the  walk,  the  garden,  but  above  all  tin;  "  intiniati;  de- 
lights "  of  the  winter  evening,  the  snug  parlour,  with  its 
close-drawn  curtains  sliutting  out  the  stormy  night,  the 
steaming  and  bubbling  tea-urn,  the  cheerful  circle,  the 
book  read  aloud,  the  news])ai)er  tlirough  which  we  look 
out   into  the  un([uiet  world,   arc  painted  by   tlu-;   wiitei 
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with  a  heartfelt  enj(iyment,  -whieh  infects  the  reader. 
These  are  nob  the  joy.s  of  a  hero,  nor  are  they  the  joys 
of  an  Alccbus  "  sinj^ing  aniitlst  the  clasli  of  arms,  or  wlien 
ho  had  moored  ou  th(!  wet  shore  liis  storm-tost  harque." 
But  they  are  pure  joys,  and  they  present  themstdves  in 
competition  with  those  of  lianelagli  and  tlie  Basset  Tahlr, 
wldch  are  not  heroic  or  even  masculine,  any  more  than 
they  are  pure. 

The  well-known  p:)>saqos  at  th-*  opening  of  Tlic  Winter 
Evenincj,  are  the  self-portraituro  of  a  soul  in  bliss — such 
bliss  as  that  soul  could  know — and  the  poet  would  have 
found  it  very  diihcult  to  depict  to  liimself  by  the  utmost 
ell'ort  of  his  religious  imagination  any  i)aradisc  which  he 
would  really  have  enjoyed  more. 


Now  stir  tlio  firo,  jviid  closo  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  tho  sofa  round, 
And  while  tho  bubbling  and  load-liissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
Tl'iat  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  \n. 
^i  *  *  * 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention  while  I  read 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fe:ir  to  break, 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  tluctuations  and  its  vast  eonec^rns  ? 
♦  *  *  * 

'Tis  pleasant  througii  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.     To  see  tho  stir 
Of  the  great  I'abel  and  not  feel  tho  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
.\t  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  tho  injured  ear. 
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Thus  Bittinj^  njid  surveying  thus  at  case 

The  glol)r)  and  its  concDtns,  I  Hcoin  advanrpfl 

To  8oin(3  Bucuro  and  nioro  than  mortal  heij^ht, 

Tliat  liborntes  and  oxtMnpts  nio  from  them  all. 

It  turns  Hubmittcid  to  my  view,  turns  round 

With  all  its  genonitions  ;   I  boliold 

Tho  tumult  and  am  still      The  souml  oC  war 

Uas  lost  its  terrcjrs  oro  it  ruachcs  mc;, 

Griuvcs  but  alarms  mo  not.     I  mourn  tho  pride 

And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man, 

Uiar  tho  faint  echo  of  thoao  brazen  throats 

liy  whieh  ho  speaks  the  language  of  his  lii'arL, 

And  si^h,  but  never  tremble  at  tho  sound. 

lie  travels  and  expatiates,  as  tho  boo 

From  ilowor  to  llowcr,  so  ho  from  land  to  land  ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 

Pay  contiiliution  to  the  store  ho  gl(>ans  ; 

lie  sucks  inrelli<.''enco  in  every  clime, 

And  spreads  tho  honey  of  his  deep  research 

At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me. 

lie  travels,  and  I  too.     I  t."ead  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 

Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 

Sutler  his  woes  and  share  in  his  escapes. 

While  fancy,  like  tho  finger  of  a  clock, 

Runs  tho  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

Oh  winter  !  ruler  of  tho  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Thau  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  flidiiig  car  indebted  to  no  wh(>els, 
And  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way  ; 
I  love  tlieo,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seom'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.     Thou  hold'st  tho  sun 
A  prisoner  in  tho  yet  undawning  East, 
Hhortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him  impatient  of  his  stay 
Down  to  th(!  rosy  West.     But  kindly  still 
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ConipDiiflatiiifjf  Ilia  1().sm  with  added  hours 
Ol'  Hocial  converse  find  infltructivo  vhhc, 
And  j,'atlieririf;  at  short  notices  in  onu  j^TOup 
'I'ho  family  dispersed,  and  fixini,'  tliout^'ht, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylii^'ht  and  ils  caros. 
r  ci'own  thee  kinif  of  iiitiiiiate  deH-'ts, 
I'iro-sido  eiijoyiiients,  honie-lioru  !i     ipiness, 
And  all  the  cointbrts  that  tho  lov. . /  roof 
Of  undJBturb'd  rotironiont,  and  tho  iioura 
Of  Ion},'  unintornipted  evening  know. 

Tho  writer  of  The  T<ifik  also  doservo.s  tho  crown  whi(th 
ho  has  himself  claimud  as  a  close  observer  and  truthfuj 
painter  of  nature.  In  this  res[)ect,  he  challen^'es  com- 
parison with  Thomson.  The  range  oi  IJiomsou  is  far 
wider;  he  paints  ature  inalTher  moods,  Cowpor  only 
in  a  few  and  thofcu  t  o  gentlest,  ITroiigh  he  has  said  of 
himself  that  "  Ik  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder- 
storms, even  before  ho  knew  whose  voice  he  lieard  in 
them,  but  especially  of  thunder  rolling  over  the  great 
waters."  The  reat  waters  he  hail  not  seen  for  many 
years  ;  ho  had  never,  so  far  as  we  hnow,  seen  mountains, 
hardly  even  high  hills  ;  his  only  landscape  was  tlio  Hat 
country  watered  by  the  Ouse.  On  tiie  oth„r  hand  he  i.^ 
perfectly  genuine,  thoroughly  English,  entirely  emanci- 
^mTetrTrom  false  Arcadianism,  ti.e  yoke  of  which  still_ 
sita__heayily  upon  Thomson,  whose  "  muse "  moreijver 
is  perpetually  ''  wafting  "  him  away  from  the  countty  and 
the  climate  which  ho  knows  to  countries  and  climates 
which  ho  does  not  know,  and  which  ho  describes  in  tho 
style  of  a  j)rize  poem.  Cowper's  landscapes,  too,  aro 
peopled  with  the  peasantry  (jf  England ;  Thomson's, 
with  Damons,  Paltemons,  and  .Musidoras,  tricked  out  in 
tho  sentimental  costume  of  the  sham  idyl.  In  Thomson, 
you   always   find  tho   eifort  of  the   artist   working   up  a 
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description  ;  in  (%nvper,  you  find  no  effort ;  the  sceno  is 
fiiinply  iiiirrorcd  on  a  mind  of  groat  sensibility  and  lii;^di 
pictorial  powur. 

And  witnosH,  doar  cnrnpnninn  of  my  walkn, 
WI108O  arm  this  twoiitiotli  winter  1  porcoivo 
Fast  lock'd  ill  riiiru?,  with  plciisart!  such  as  lovo, 
Conliriu'd  by  lout,'  oxpi'iicucd  oftliy  worth 
And  woll-tri(Ml  virtuoa,  could  iiloiio  inspire — 
WilaoHS  a  joy  that  thou  liast  doubled  lon<^. 
'  Thou  knowHt  tuy  praiso  of  nature  Tuost  sincoro, 
And  that  my  raptures  aro  not  conjured  up 
'J'o  servo  oecMsioiiH  of  })oetio  pomp, 
]{ut  ^enuitie,  and  art  purtnor  of  them  all. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminenee  our  paco 
Has  slacken'd  to  a  pause,  and  wo  have  borno 
The  rufflin;^'  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  Admiration,  feetlin;^  at  tho  eyo, 
An<l  still  UTisatid,  dwelt  upon  tlio  scene! 
Thence  with  what  i)leasuio  have  we  just  discerned 
Tho  distant  plou^'h  slow  moving,  and  busidcf 
His  labouring  team  that  swt.'rvcd  not  from  tho  track, 
'J"ho  sturdy  swain  diminish'd  to  a  boy  ! 
Hero  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  ])lain 
Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'or, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlook'd,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  Ihto.-:. nan's  solitaiy  hul. ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  iidays  tho  vale. 
The  sloping  land  rectnles  into  the  clouds  ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  oar. 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  ri'tnote. 
SccTies  must  be  beautiful,  .vhich,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years — 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 
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This  is  PviMontly  ^'onuiiie  and  apontanoous.  Wti  stand 
with  (J(>\v[)('r  and  Mrs.  Ilnwiii  uu  tip-  hill  in  tlio  rulllin;^ 
wind,  likt!  them,  scarcely  con.scioii.s  that  it  blows,  and 
feed  admiration  at  the  (!yo  upon  the  rich  and  thorouj^dily 
English  champaign  (hat  is  outspread  below. 


Nor  rural  Hi'u'lits  nlntio,  but  rural  Boiiiid.^, 
Exliilarato  the  spirit,  iiiid  rcstoi'i! 
Tlifi  tone  of  laiiu'iiiil  N.'itiirn.     .Mij^'lity  winds, 
That  sxcccp  the  skirt  of  some  far. spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  mxisic  not  unlik>i 
T/ie  (lash  of  Ocean  on  his  winiling  shore, 
And  lull  tlie  spirit  wliilo  ilmy  fill  tlio  mind  ; 
Unnunilxn'd  liruticlics  wavini^  in  the  l>last, 
And  all  tlitir  loaves  fast  tlutterinp,  all  at  onco. 
Nor  Irs-f  composure  waita  upon  tlio  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  o?i  the  s(jftor  voien 
Of  noinfldjourimr  fountain,  or  of  n7/.s  that  slip 
Thmttijh  tlic  cUjt  rock,  an  I  chiming  as  tlieg  fall 
Upon  l->ose  pebbles,  lose  thei)iseli'es  at  length 
hi  matted  grass  that  with  a  livelier  green 
lietrags  the  secret  of  their  silent  coxirse. 
Nature  inanimate  rni]>loya  sweet  sounds, 
lUit  anitnatf.'il  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  tlie  human  ear. 
Ton  thousand  warblers  rhnor  the  day,  and  one 
The  livolonfj  ni<rht  :  nor  these  alone,  whoso  not(>H 
Nic<>finfrci"'d  Art  must  emulate  jti  vain, 
Hut  eawitifj  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  8till-rep(>at(d  circles,  screamiiif^  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pio,  and  o'on  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  mo. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 
Yet  heard  in  secMies  whore  peace  for  ever  i-eii^ns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  thoir  sake. 

Afi'ection  sucli  as  the  last  lines  (lls[)lay  for  tlic  in- 
harmonious as  well  as  the  liarmonious,  t'nr  the  uncomely, 
as   well   as   the   comely  })arts  of  nature   has   been   made 
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f;iiiii]i:ir  by  AVnidswovtli,  l)ut  it  w.'ia  now  in  iho  timo  of 
Cowpcr.  Lot  us  f()inpiir(5  a  laiulsciijn>  piiinted  by  Popo 
ill  his  Windsor  fornst,  with  tlic  liiKiS  just  quotctl,  and  wo 
fihall  800  tlio  dilleronco  botwcon  tlio  uit   of  Cowpor,  and 


that  oi'  tlu!  Augustan  age. 


IToro  waviiif?  j^rovoa  a  chnokorofl  bcoiio  display, 
And  p.'ii't  ailniit  and  part,  cxclndii  tlio  d;iy, 
As  Honio  coy  nyiiipli  hi-r  lover's  warm  uddrcss 
Not  quite  iiidiilj,'(?s,  nor  can  (piito  rcprt'ss. 
Tlioro  interspersed  in  lawns  and  nponinj?  plados 
Tlic  (rcoa  ariso  that  sliaro  each  other's  shades; 
llei'O  in  full  li^dit  the  russet  plains  extend, 
There  wrapt  in  clouds,  tlin  bluish  hills  ascend, 
K'on  tlie  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That  crowned  witli  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 
Liko  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 


The  h)w  lierksliiro  liills  wra])t  in  ch)uds  on  a  Rtmn}' 
day;  a  sable  desert  in  tlie  neigli)}ourbood  of  Windsor; 
fruitful  fields  arising  in  it,  and  crowned  with  tufted  trees 
and  si)ringing  corn — evidently  Pope  saw  all  this,  not  on 
an  eminence,  in  the  milling  wind,  but  in  bis  study  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  and  the  Georgics  or  a  translation 
of  them  before  liim. 

Here  again  is  a  little  picture  of  rural  life  fiom  tlie 
Winter  MuniuKj  Walk. 

The  cattle  moui-n  in  corners,  where  the  fence 
Screens  theni,  and  seem  half-jH^lrilied  to  sleep 
In  unrecmnibent  sadwss.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder  ;  not  liko  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  nnsupplied  ;  t)ut  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load. 
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Di'rp-phnujiihj,  and  nirtin  ilye^i-plnnginij  nff, 
His  hmail  k>"n  knij'n  intn  the  sdUiI  lunns: 
Stnnnth  as  a  v'lll  th«i  upright  rentnnnt  standi, 
Wiih  such  vn'lt'viatinj  and  even  force 
lie  severs  if  i/i/vn/ ;  no  noodlt'Ms  cue, 
liOflt  storniH  should  ovj^rHot  tli(>  loiinititr  pUo 
Dociduoufl,  or  its  own  unl):il.inc('(l  woi^^lit. 
Forth  poos  tlio  woodman,  U'living  unconc«'rnM 
Tlio  clioorful  hiiiintfl  of  man  ;  to  wiohl  the  axo 
And  drivo  the  Wfd>;o  in  yondor  forost  drear, 
From  morn  to  ovo,  his  Bolitary  task. 
Shafjj^y,  and  lean,  and  stirewd,  with  pointed  oars 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  halfcir, 
His  dof^  attends  liini.     Close  hehind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
W'ide-scatnperin^',  snatclies  up  the  drifted  snow 
W'itli  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  lii-i  >nout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powd(!r'd  coat,  and  harks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  ri^'ht  toward  the  mark  ;  nor  stops  for  aught 
J5ut  now  atid  then  with  pressure  of  liis  thumb 
To  adjust  the  frajxrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  noso :  the  trailing  cloud 
Strenms  far  behind  hinj,  scenting  all  the  air. 
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Tli(!  minutely  faithful  di'scription  of  t\\o.  ma..  (;arving 
the  load  of  hay  out  of  the  stack,  ami  aj^'ain  those  of  the 
gamholliug  dog,  and  the  woodman  smoking  his  pipe  with 
the  stream  of  smoke  trailing  hehind  him,  remind  us  of 
the  touches  of  minute  tidelitv  in  Homer.  Tiie  same  may 
be  said  of  many  other  passages. 


Th<>  sheepfold  heii) 
Pours  out  its  lUecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  jir^t,  proijrrssive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field  :  but,  scatter' d  hy  dearees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  hind. 
There  from  the  sun-bnrnt  hay-field  homeward  creeps 
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Tlie  loa'le'l  irain  :  whih'  linliten'd  of  its  charge, 
Thr  wain  that  iiwets  it  passes  swiftly  hy  ; 
Tlif  boorisli  (Iriv(>r  Iciininf^  o'ci-  liis  team 
Vociforoua  unJ  impatient  of  (i(!lay. 

X  A  specimen  of  more  ijiifv^inative  and  distinctly  poetical 
description  is  the  well-known  passage  on  evening,  in 
writing  which  Cuwper  would  seem  to  have  had  Collins 
in  his  mind. 

Come,  Eveniiij:^,  once  aj?aiti,  aoa.son  of  ]ipaco  ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Mothiuks  I  s(!0  tlice  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  Hlow-movinj^,  ^\^lile  tlie  Ni;^'lit 
Treads  on  tliy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  emph)yed 
In  lettiiif^  I'all  the  curtain  ofrepo.se 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  oLhcr  charged  for  man 
With  Bweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  dny  : 
Not  sumptuously  adorn'd,  nor  neodinj:^  aid, 
Like-  homely-featured  Ni<?ht,  of  clustering,'  gems! 
A  star  or  two  just  twiidvling  on  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee  ;  Bavo  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hors,  not  worn  indeed  on  liigh 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  sot 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Kesplendent  luaS,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 


Pjej'ond  this  lino  Cowper  do(  s  not  go,  and  had  no  idea 
\V\; of  going;  he  never  thinks  of  h'nding  a  soul  to  material 
^  nature  as  ^^'o^dsworth  and  Shelley  do.  He  is  the  poetic 
counterpart  of  Gainshorough,  as  the  great  descri])tive 
poets  of  a  liiter  and  more  si)iritnal  day  are  the  counter- 
parts of  Turner.  We  have  said  that  Cowper's  j)easants 
are  genuine  as  well  a.s  his  landscajie  ;  ho  might  have  been 
a  more  exquisite  Crabbe  if  he  had  turned  his  mind  that 
way,  instead  of  writing  sermons  about  a  Avorld  which  to 
him  .vas  little  more  than  an  abstraction,  distorted  more- 
o'cr,  and  discoloured  by  his  religious  asceticism. 
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Poor,  yet  I'mlustrioua,  modost,  quiet,  noat, 
Snch  claim  compassion  in  a  nij^ht  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  foc^lint^  heart. 
Wariu'd,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
Tiicy  brave  l!io  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  led  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
*"  'J'he  fru<,'al  housewife  trembles  when  slie  lights 
Her  scanty  stoek  of  brushwood,  blading  clear, 
'  V  But  dying  poon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left,  slie  nurses  well  ; 
And,  while  lu^r  infant  race,  with  outspread  h.'indb 
And  crowded  knees  sit  coweriticr  o'er  the  spaiks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm'd. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  cuirent  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil  ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  tiieirs. 
Tlie  taper  soon  extinguish'd,  which  1  s;iw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  fingc^r's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined  ;   iind  the  broun  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  sliclf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savourv  chc^ese,  or  butter,  costlier  still  : 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge:  for,  alas! 
Where  ponurv  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
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And  sweet  colloquial  [)leasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  tht  y  thrive  not.     All  the  care 
Ingenious  Parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hand;:  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  prid(>  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

Ilore  we  liavo  thn  pliiin,  nnvariiished  record  of  visitiiiL^'si 
among  the  j)Oor  of  Olney.  Tlic  List  two  lines  an^  simple 
truth  as  well  as  the  rest. 

"In  some  passages,  especially  in  tlie  second  hook,  you 
will  ohscrvc  me  very  satirical."     In  the  second  book  uf 
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TJtn  T(t.<Jr,  ihcro  are  somn  hitlor  thing's  about  tlio  clergy, 
and  ill  tli(!  passage  jjourtraying  a  fasliionabh;  jtreaclier, 
tlicre  is  a  toueh  of  satiric  vigour,  or  rather  of  tliat  power 
of  coniio  description  which  was  one  of  tlie  writer's  gifts. 
Jlut  of  Cowper  as  a  satirist  enough  has  been  said. 

"  Wliat  tlioro  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  volume  I 
have  thrown  towards  tliQ  end  of  it,  for  two  reasons  ;  lirst, 
that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at  his  entrance,  and 
s(!condly,  thct  my  best  impressions  miglit  bo  m;idc  last. 
Were  I  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Lope  d(i  Vega  or 
Voltaire,  not  one  of  th<'m  would  be  without  this  tincture. 
If  the  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  T 
make  all  tiie  concessions  I  can,  that  I  may  please  them, 
but  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  expense  of  conscience." 
Tiie  passages  of  2Vie  Task  penned  by  conscience,  taken 
togcither,  form  a  lamentably  largo  pro])ortion  of  the  poem. 
An  ordinary  reader  can  bo  carried  through  them,  if  at  all, 
only  by  his  interest  in  the  history  of  oj)ini()ii,  or  by  the 
companio)iship  of  the  writer,  who  is  always  ])resent,  as 
Walton  is  in  his  Angler,  as  White  is  in  his  Selbourne. 
Cowper,  iiowever,  even  at  his  worst,  is  a  highly  culti- 
vated methodist ;  if  he  is  sometimes  enthusiastic,  and 
])0S8ibly  superstitious,  he  is  never  coarse  or  unctuous. 
Me  speaks  with  contempt  of  "the  twang  of  the  conventi- 
cle." Even  his  enthusiasm  had  by  this  time  been  some- 
what tempered.  Just  after  his  conversion  he  used  to 
preach  to  everybody.  Ho  had  found  out,  as  he  tells  us 
liimself,  that  this  was  a  mistaivo,  that "  the  ])ulpit  was  for 
preaching  ;  the  garden,  the  jiarlour,  and  the  walk  abroad 
were  for  friendly  and  agreeable  conversation."  It  may 
have  been  his  consciousness  of  a  certain  change  in  himself 
that  deterred  him  from  taking  Newton  into  his  conlidence 
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wlion  ho  waa  oncaL^inl  upon  TJk'  Ta.^h.  The  worst 
passajres  are  tliose  wliich  betray  a  faiialical  antipatliy  to 
natural  science,  especially  that  in  tht;  third  book  (l.")() — 
190).  The  epi.=!0(le  of  the  ju(lj.,'ment  of  heaven  on  the 
young  atheist  Misa^'athus,  in  the  sixth  book,  is  also 
fanatical  and  repulsive. 

Puritanism  liad  come  into  vifibnit  collision  with  the 
teni])oral  power,  and  liad  contracted  a  character  fiercely 
political  and  revolutionary.  Methodism  fouj^ht  only 
a;.,'ain.st  unbelief,  vice,  and  the  coldness  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  it  was  in  no  Avay  political,  much  less  revolutionary; 
by  the  recoil  from  the  atheism  of  the  French  Revolution 
its  leaders,  including  Wesley  himself,  were  drawn  rather 
to  the  Tory  side.  Cowpcr,  we  have  said,  always  remained 
in  prin('i[ile  what  he  had  been  born,  a  Vriiig,  an  unrevolu- 
tionary  Whig,  an  '*  Old  Whig"  to  adopt  the  phrase  made 
canonical  by  Burke. 

'Ti«!  liberty  alono  that  f^'ives  tlio  flowf-r 

Of  fk'ctini^  lift!  its  lustre  iind  pcrfmii"', 

\w\  we  !ire  wooil.-^  without  it.     All  foustruiut 

K.\i'(>pt  what  wisdom  lays  ou  evil  nieu 

Is  evil. 

The  sentiment  of  these  lines,  which  were  familiar  and 
dear  to  Cobden,  is  tempered  by  judicious  professions  of 
loyalty  to  a  king  who  rules  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
At  one  time  Cowper  was  inclined  to  regard  the  govern- 
ment of  George  111.  as  a  repetition  of  that  of  Charles  I., 
alKsolutist  in  the  State  and  reactionary  in  the  Church  ; 
but  the  progress  of  revolutionary  o]>inions  evidently  in- 
creased bis  loyalty,  as  it  did  that  of  many  other  Whigs, 
to  tli^3  good  Tory  king.  We  shall  presently  see,  however, 
that  the  views  of  the  Fiench  lievolutiou  its?lf  expressed 
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ill  Ill's  Ifittcrs  aro  wondorfill y  rnti  ^nnl,  (mIiu,  iind  Ir.'"  f^nvn 
tho])oliticiil  panic  ami  tlie  ..nocolynti ;  ;.n11ucinatioT).^,  -Ui  of 
wliicli  wo  sliould  ratlior  liavi.  <-x])('i  i<!(|  <  ■  (ind  in  liiin.  llo 
(Uiscrilx.'.s  liiniSL'ir  to  iS'i'\>'t(»n  u.-s  liavinL;  b(!(;n,  since  liis 
second  attack  of  inadiic^s^,  "•  an  oxtr;jmiiidane  character 
with  reference  to  tliis  gh)he,  and  tliouf^h  not  a  native  of 
the  moon,  iii.t  made  of  th(!  d  ;st  of  tliis  j)laii(it."  Tlio 
Kvaiigelical  party  lias  remained  down  t('  the  ])r(!S(!nt  day 
non-])o]itical,  and  in  its  own  estimation  extramnndane, 
talving  part  in  the  allairs  of  the  natioj  only  when  some 
reliifious  o\)ject  was  directly  in  view.      In  speaking  of  tlu' 


fainiW    of  nations,  an    Isvan^'elical    jxiet  is    of  cours(!    a 


])reach(n'j;>X4loace  jiad  Jninian  broUicrlioo(l.  TH.'  Tias  even 
uTsome  linos  of  C/ian'fi/,  which  also  wen^  dear  to  Cobden, 
nnnarkahly  anticipated  the  sentiment  of  modern  econo- 
mists res])ectrng  the  inflnence  of  free  tradcTin  malang  one 
nation  of  mankind.  Tlio  passage  is  defaced  by  an 
atrociously  bud  simile  : — 

At,':iiii— llio  l);ui(l  of  cornmnrcn  wus  dosiLTii'il, 
To  associate  all  tlio  brn,uclios  of  niankiml, 
And  if  a  b()uii(ll(>ss  plenty  be  the  robo, 
Tnide  is  tlio  golden  f^irdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  pi'omoto  wlnitcvor  end  lie  dvuiip, 
(iod  ojH'Ms  fruitful  .\;UareB  "iirioua  scones, 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce. 
And  ('tiers  something  to  the  general  use; 
No  '  ;•  •'  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
An.i  J!,  ri'turn  receives  sujiiily  from  all. 
This  geniiil  intercourse  and  mutual  aid 
Cheers  what  wore  else  an  universal  shade. 
Calls  Nature  from  her  i\  y-tnantlcd  den. 
And  Koftoiis  human  x'ock-work  into  men. 

Now  and  then,  however,  in  reading  T/ic  Tash\  we  come 
across  a  dash   of   warlike   ]iatriotism   which,    amidst   the 
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genor.'il    pliilaiitliropy,  sur}»risos   aiul   (^frcnds  Uio  roader'a 
l»iil;iU!,  like  the  t'lPte  '>!' j^'arlic  in  uur  butrtr. 

An  innocent  Kpiciiri-ii\,  t  inpercil  by  reliL'ii  lis  LsccHcism 
of  a  mild  kind — such  is  tlic  pldlosopliy  "f  V /"'  Y'/.v//,  and 
sucli  Iho  idi,';  ;  endiudicd  in  tin'  iKirtrait  of  ■ '.u  bipi  y  uiiui 
willi  which  it  conchuU;s.  Whatever  nia\  le  Mii  i  of  the 
rcli^^ious  asceticism,  the  Ki)icuiism  ivijuit  ti  a  coirectivo 
to  redeem  it  from  s(;llishness  and  ^'uard  it  aLjuiiist  self- 
deceit.  Tlus  siilitary  was  servinj^'  humanity  in  th(;  htst 
way  he  could,  n(jt  by  liis  prayers,  as  in  one;  rather  fanatical 
l)assage  he  su^'L,'ests,  but  by  his  literary  work  ;  In-  iiad 
need  also  to  romeml)er  that  humanity  was  scrvint^  him. 
The  newspaper  through  which  he  looks  out  so  coni- 
placiuitly  into  tl»e  great  "  llabcl,"  lias  been  ])rint(;d  in  the 
great  Dabel  itself,  and  brought  by  the  {)0or  postman,  witli 
his  "s[)atteretl  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks,"  to 
the  recluse  sitting  comforta])ly  by  his  lireside.  The 
"  iragTant  lymj)!!  "  poured  by  "the  fair"  for  their  com- 
panion in  his  cosy  seclusion,  has  been  brought  over  the 
sea  by  the  trader,  who  must  encounter  the  moral  dangers 
of  a  trader's  life,  as  well  as  the  perils  uf  the  -trimly  wdve. 
It  is  delivered  at  the  door  by 

The  w;if,'^'()iier  who  bears 
The  pelting'  hriiiit  of  the  tctiijjc.'  t    niH  tii'.,'lit, 
With  lialt'-shut  eyes  anil  ])ucke."  1.  chocks  and  teeth 
Presouteil  buro  against  the  storrp; 

and  whose  coarsene  s  and  callousne  i,  as  he  whij)s  Ins 
team,  are  the  consequences  of  the  hard  calling  in  which 
he  minist(!rs  to  the  recluse's  jileasure  and  refinement.  If 
town  life  has  its  evils,  from  th(i  city  comes  all  that  makes 
x^retiroment   comfortable  and   civilized.     Jietirement  with- 
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vmut,  the  city  would  liavc;  bein  booklcs.s  and  liavo  fed  on 
acorns. 

Koussoau  is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  some  sucli 
liisiitution  as  shivery,  hy  way  of  basis  ior  liis  h";uitii"iil 
life  accordinj^  to  nature.  The  cehistial  purity  and  felicity 
of  St.  Pierre's  Paul  ami  Vityi\iia  are  sustained  ])y  tho 
labour  of  two  faithful  slaves.  A  weak  jKiint  of  Cowper's 
philosoj)hy,  taken  apart  from  his  own  saviuL,'  activity  as  a 
poet,  Ix'trays  itsulf  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 

Or  if  tho  <^!ir(l(>n  with  itfl  inuny  cares 

All  woll  ri'piiid  (Icrnand  him,  luj  .'ittciids 

Tho  wolcomo  call,  cousoiona  how  much  tho  liaiid 

Of  luhbard  labour,  noods  his  watchful  oyo, 

Oft  loitoririf^  lazily  if  not  o'er  Hceii  ; 

Or  misaj)j)lyiii^^  his  unskilful  Btronj^th 

]Jut  much  j)orl()rni3  himself,  no  works  indeed 

That  ask  robust  toxigh  sinews  bred  to  tttil, 

Serinle  employ,  but  such  as  may  amuso 

Not  tiro,  domaudiiig  rather  skill  than  force. 

We  are  told  in  The  Task  that  th(!re  is  no  sin  in  allow- 
ing our  own  ha})piness  to  bo  (inhanced  by  contrast  with 
the  less  hapi)y  condition  of  others  :  if  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  inciease  the  i'.appiness  of  others,  there  is  none. 
Cowper,  as  we  have  said  beftjre,  was  doing  this  to  tho 
utmost  of  his  limited  capacity. 

Doth  in  the  Moral  Satires  and  in  Tlie  Ta.sh;  tliere  are 
sweeping  denunciations  of  amusements  which  we  now 
justly  deem  innocent,  and  without  which  or  something 
equivalent  to  them,  tho  wrinkl(?s  on  the  brow  of  care 
could  not  be  smoothed  nor  life  preserved  from  dulness 
aiid  moroseness.  There  is  fanaticism  in  this  no  doubt : 
but  in  justice  to  the  ^Methodist  as  well  as  to  the  Puritan, 
let    it    be    remembered    that    the    stage,    card    parties. 
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and    even    danciiii,'    oncu    had    in    tliein    something    from 
wliich  even  tli»j  most  liltoral  morality  miirht  recoil. 

In  liis  writing's  ^'encrally,  \nit  especiully  in  7'hi'  T>t<J,\ 
(Jowpcr,  hcsiilcs  Ix'in;^'  an  aposllo  of  virtuous  rctirfnicnt 
and  evan^'clical  j)ioty,  i.s,  by  his  general  tone,  an  aposthi 
of  seiisil)ility.  'J7in  Tric-k  is  a  purjielual  protest  not  only 
against  the  fashionable'  vTJes  and  ITie  Trreligion,  but 
against  tlio  hardness  of  tlio  wurld ;  and  in  a  world  wlii(;h 
worshipped  C'hcsturlield  the  protest  was  not  needless,  nor 
wa.s  it  inellectivc.  Among  the  most  tangible  charac- 
teristics of  this  s| KM-ja]^ sensiljim^ is  the  ten<lency  of  its 
brimming  love  of  humankind  to  overtlow  upon  animals;' 
and  of  this  there  are  marked  instances  in  some  pas.sages 
(jf  The  TiU: 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  frionda 

('rhougli  <,'nico(l  with  [)olislie(l  maunura  and  Gno  sonso, 

^'ot  wantin<^  sonsibiiity)  tho  man 

Wlio  nuedlesdly  sols  fouL  upon  a  worm. 

Of  Cowper's  Pontimontalism  (to  use  the  word  in  a 
neutral  sense),  part  llowed  from  his  own  temperament, 
})art  was  Evangelical,  luit  part  belongetl  to  an  element 
which  was  European,  which  produced  iXm  Nuuvelle  lleloisa 
and  the  Sorrows  of  Wi-rf/ier,  and  which  was  found  among 
the  Jacobins  in  sinister  companionship  with  th(!  cruel 
frenzy  of  the  Revolution.  (Jowper  sliows  us  several  times 
that  he  had  been  a  reader  of  IJousseau,  nor  did  he  fail  to 
produce  in  his  time  a  measure  of  the  same  effect  which 
Itousseau  produced ;  though  there  have  Vicen  so  many 
sentimentalists  .since,  nd  the  vein  has  been  .so  much 
worked,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  carry  ourselves  back  in 
imagination  to   the   day  in    which  Parisian   ladies  could 
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Inrego  halls  to  read  the   Nouvelle   TFeloi'de,  or  the  stony 

heart  of  pe(){)l(!  of  th(!  world  cciilil  Ix;  melted  hy  T/u;  Tas/:. 

Ill    his    versilicatioii,   as    in    his    descrij/.'^^ns,   Cowjx-r 

llatt('r('(l  hiniscflf  that  lui  iniitated  no  one.     Jiut  hu  niani- 


fi'stly  iiiiitati's  the  softer  passages  of  Milton,  whose  music 
"TicT;omi)an's  in  a  iai)turous  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
that  o,*"  a  linu  organ.  To  produce  melody  and  vari<!ty,  he, 
lik»!  Milton,  avails  himself  fully  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
comi)osite  language.  lUank  verse  coniined  to  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  is  a[)t  to  strike  the  ear,  not  like  the  swell  of 
an  organ,  hut  like  the  tinkle  of  a  musieal-hox. 
/  71ut  Tif.sk  made  Cowper  famous.  He  was  told  that  he 
had  sixty  readers  at  the  Hague  alone.  The  interest  of 
his  relations  and  friends  in  liim  revived,  and  those  of 
whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  many  years  emuhnisly 
renewed  their  connexion,  Colm.in  and  Thurlow  reopened 
their  correspondence  with  him,  (yolman  writing  to  him 
"like  a  hrother."  Disciples,  young  Mr.  Jiose,  for  in 
stance,  came  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Complimentary  letters 
were  sent  to  him,  and  poems  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
His  portrait  was  takcMi  hy  famous  painters.  Literary 
lion-hunters  hegan  to  lix  their  eyes  uj)ou  him.  His  re- 
nown spread  even  to  Olney.  The  clerk  of  All  tSahits', 
Northampton,  came  over  to  ask  him  to  write  the  verses 
annually  apj)en(U'd  to  the  bill  of  mortality  for  that  parish. 
Cowjxir  suggested  that  "  there  were  several  men  of  genius 
in  Northampton,  jjarticularly  Mr,  Cox,  the  statuary,  who, 
as  everybody  kncsw,  was  a  lirst-rate  maker  of  verses." 
"  Alas  ! "  rejtlied  the  clerk,  "  I  have  heretofore  ])orrowed 
help  from  him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading 
that  the  peojjle  of  our  town  cannot  understand  him." 
The  compliment  was  irresistible,  and  for  seven  years  the 
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iiutlior  of  77/''  7'/.>-7r  wrutc  tin*  mortuary  verses  fur  All 
kSiiiiits',  Nortliamptoii.  Amuscincnt,  not  jirotit,  was 
Cowpcr's  aim  ;  Ik*  rather  rashly  u'lvc  away  his  (.-oiiyri^ht 
to  liis  jiuhlisher,  and  his  success  ilocs  not  sti-m  to  have 
l)rou;4ht  liiin  money  in  ii  tlireet,  way  ;  l,>ut  it  lirouL;ht  liim 
a  pension  of  .*U)(l/.  in  the  eti'l.  In  ttie  meantime  it 
brou^'ht  him  jtresents,  and  anions,'  tliem  an  annual  ^'ift  of 
50/.  from  an  anonynu)U8  iiand,  the  tirst  instdment  hein^' 
ae,eoin])anied  by  a  j)retty  snull-box  ornamented  with  a 
j)if;tiire  of  the  tliree  liares.  From  the  Ljraee fulness  of  the 
f/ift,  Southey  infers  that  it  cami*  from  a  woman,  and  ho 
eonjeetures  that  the  woman  was  Theodora. 
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TItr  T<isl-  was  not  (|uito  (liii.^liefl  wlieii  tin-  influence 
wliirli  liail  iiis|,ir('(l  it  was  witlidra wn.  Aninn^  tlio  little 
mysteries  and  scandals  of  literary  liistory  is  the  nii»tnre 
l)(!t\V(!eii  Cowper  and  T.ady  Austen.  Soon  after  the  c«ini- 
niencement  of  tlunr  I'riendshij)  there  had  hecn  a  *'  fraeas," 
of  which  Cowjier  f^ives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  William 
I'liwin.  "  My  letters  have  already  a])])rised  ymi  of  that 
close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took  place  between  the 
la<ly  you  visited  in  Queen  Anne  Street  and  us.  Mothinj,' 
eoidd  he  more  promisiuLf,  thou,L^di  sudden  in  the  com- 
mencement. She  trr;itfd  us  with  as  much  unreserved- 
ness  of  communication,  a.s  if  we  had  hctn  horn  in  the 
same  house  and  educated  to,i,'ether.  At  her  dejiarture,  she 
liersclf  j)roj)Osed  a  corres])ondence,  and,  because  writiiifj 
does  not  agree  with  your  mother,  |)roj)Osed  a  corresj)ondence 
with  n.ie.  'J'his  sort  of  intercourse  had  not  been  lon<^ 
maintaineil  before  J  discovered,  by  sonu'  slight  inti- 
mations of  it,  that  she  had  conceived  disj)leasure  at  some- 
what I  had  written,  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  it; 
conscious  of  none  but  the  most  ujiright,  iiioll'ensive  inten- 
tions, 1  yet  apologized  for  the  })assage  in  ([uestion,  and 
the  flaw  was  healed  again.  Our  corresjiondence  after  this 
proceeded  smoothly  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length, 
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liiiviiiL^  hail  r<']M'atf(l  nccasiiin  In  <ihM  i-vr  tliat  .'^h«'  ••x- 
jiru.ssud  ii  .sort  *4  iniiiantic  i*lt';i  n|"  (nir  merit.-',  ainl  hiiilt 
8ucli  cxpfctatiniis  (if  ft'licity  ujinii  our  jVicinl-hip,  a.s  wo 
wiiicsurc  tliat  iiuthiii.L,'  h'uuaii  couM  iM»»ihly  answrr,  I  \vnjt(; 
to  remind  her  that  we  were  mortal,  to  n'commciKl  lur  lutt 
to  think  morr  hiL;liIy  of  »i.><  tliaii  th(!  .««u1)j"rt  wmilil  warrant, 
iiuA  intimating  that  wlicn  wc  ciiihcliish  ;i  cn'atiirt;  with 
colours  taktii  t'lom  our  own  lancv,  ami  .^o  adorm-il,  iidmiru 
and  jirai.st'  it  1m  vouil  it.s  real  mnils,  wi'  m.ikc  it  an  idol, 
and  have  notliin,^'  to  fxpciit  in  the  end  hut  that  it  will 
ili'ccive  oiir  ho|ie.s,  and  that  wo  .shall  drrivo  nothin^i,'  tVoni 
it  hut  a  i.ai:jt'ul  convictiiui  of  our  orror.  Your  mother 
heard  nie  road  tlio  letter,  slus  road  it  herself,  and  ho..  )uretl 
it  with  her  warm  aiijiroliation.  P.ut  it.L,MVe  mortal  ollenco; 
it  roceived,  indeed,  an  answer,  ]»ut  .-m  li  an  one  as  I  could 
l»y  no  mean.s  reply  to  ;  and  thero  ended  {\''<r  it  was  impos- 
sihle  it  .should  ever  ]>e  icnewed)  a  friendship  that  liid  fair 
to  ho  laslin,if  ;  hoing  formed  witli  a  woman  who.so  .seeming 
etahility  of  temper,  avIio.so  knfnvlodgo  (»f  the  worlil  and 
great  experience  of  its  folly,  hut,  aljovo  all,  whose  .son.so 
of  ndigion  and  .seriousness  of  mind  (for  with  all  that 
gaiety  she  is  a  great  thiidvor)  induced  us  huth,  in  spite  of 
that  cautiou.s  reserve  tliat  marked  our  characters,  to  trust 
lier,  to  love  and  value  her,  and  to  ojien  our  hearts  for  h(!r 
reception.  It  may  Ix;  nece.s.sary  to  add  tliat  hy  her  own 
desire,  1  wroii'  to  Inn*  under  tlie  a.s.snnn.'d  roLition  of  a 
brother,  ami  she  to  me  a.s  mv  .sister.  Cr//  fdnius  in 
a2/7v/.v."  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  without  suspecting 
that  there  was  more  of  "  r  jmance  "  on  onesitie,  tlian  tlien; 
was  either  of  rcniance  or  of  consciousness  of  the  situation 
on  the  other.  On  that  occasion  the  reconciliation,  thongh 
'•  imi)ossihle,"  took  place,   the   lady  sending,    by   way   of 
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olive  Lranch,  a  pair  of  ruffles,  ■\vliicli  it  was  known  she  had 
l)oj^un  to  work  ])(!fore  tlie  quarrel.  The  second  rupture 
was  final.  Hayley,  who  treats  the  matter  wi1;h  sad 
solemnity,  tells  us  that  Cowper's  letter  of  farewell  to 
Lady  Austen,  as  she  assured  him  herself,  was  admirable, 
thouj^Oi  unluckily,  not  being  gratified  by  it  at  the  time, 
she  had  thrtnvn  it  into  the  lire.  Cowper  has  himself 
given  us,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  with  reference  to 
the  final  rupture,  a  version  of  the  whole  affair : — "  There 
came  a  lady  into  this  country,  by  name  and  title  Lady 
Austen,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Austen.  At 
first  she  lived  with  lier  sister  about  a  mile  from  Olney  ; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  took  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  here. 
Between  the  vicarage  and  the  back  of  our  house  are  inter- 
posed our  garden,  an  orchard,  and  tlie  garden  belonging 
to  the  vicarage.  She  had  lived  much  in  France,  was  very 
sensible,  and  had  infinite  vivacity.  She  took  a  great  liking 
to  us,  and  we  to  her.  She  had  been  used  to  a  great  deal 
of  company,  and  we,  fearing  that  she  wouhl  feel  such  a 
transition  into  silent  retirement  irksome,  contrived  to 
give  her  our  agreeable  company  often.  Becoming  con- 
tinually more  and  more  intimate,  a  practice  at  length 
obtained  of  our  dining  with  each  other  alternately  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  In  order  to  facilitate  our  com- 
munication, we  made  doors  in  the  two  garden-walls  afore- 
said, by  which  means  we  consid(!rably  shortened  the  way 
from  one  house  to  the  other,  and  could  meet  when  we 
pleased  without  entering  the  town  ai  all ;  a  measure  the 
rather  expedient,  because  the  town  is  abominably  dirty, 
and  she  kept  no  carriage.  On  her  first  settlement  in  our 
neighbourhood,  I  made  it  my  own  particular  business  (for 
at  that  time  I  was  not  employed  in  writing,  having  pub- 
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lished my  first  vohinie  and  not  hognn  my  second)  to  pay 
my  il^wairs  to  her  liidysliij)  every  morniii<^'  at  eleven. 
Customs  very  soon  became  laws.  I  be-^^an  T/tn  7W.s7r,  for 
she  was  the  lady  who  gave  me  tlie  So/a  for  a  subject. 
Being  once  engaged  in  the  work,  I  began  to  feel  the  in- 
convenience of  my  morning  attendance.  We  had  seldom 
breakfasted  ourselves  till  ten  ;  and  tlie  intervening  hour 
was  all  the  time  I  couhl  find  in  tlie  whole  day  for  writing, 
and  occasionally  it  would  happen  that  the  half  of  that 
hour  was  all  that  I  could  secure  for  the  purpose.  But 
there  was  no  remedy.  Long  usage  had  made  tliat  which 
was  at  first  optional  a  point  of  good  manners,  and  con- 
sequently of  necessity,  and  I  was  forced  to  neglect  The 
Tusk  to  attend  upon  the  ]\ruse  who  had  inspired  the  sub- 
ject. But  she  had  ill-health,  and  before  I  had  quite  finished 
the  work  was  obliged  to  repair  to  ]jristol."  Evidently 
this  was  not  the  whole  account  of  the  matter,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  a  formal  letter  of  farewell. 
"We  are  very  sorry  to  lind  the  revered  ^Mr.  Alexander 
Knox  saying,  in  his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Jebb, 
that  he  had  a  severer  idea  of  Lady  Austen  than  he  should 
wish  to  put  into  writing  for  publication,  and  that  he 
almost  sus[)ected  she  was  a  very  artful  woman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unsentimental  ^Nlr.  Scott  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Who  can  be  surprised  that  two  women  should 
be  continually  in  the  society  of  one  man  and  quarrel, 
sooner  or  later,  with  each  other  1 "  Considering  what 
Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  to  Cowper,  and  wliat  he  had  been 
to  her,  a  little  jealousy  on  her  part  would  not  have  been 
highly  criminal.  But,  as  Southey  observes,  -we  shall  soon 
see  two  women  continually  in  the  society  of  this  very  man 
without  quarrelling  with  each  other.     That  Lady  Austen'd 
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behaviour  to  ^Trs.  Unwin  'vas  in  tlio  hij^^hcst  degree 
adectioiiate,  Cowper  has  himself  assured  us.  Whatever 
tlie  cause  may  have  been,  tliis  ])ird  of  paradise,  having 
alighted  fur  a  moment  ^'"  ^Uriey,  took  wing  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Her  place,  as  a  companion,  was  supplied,  and  more  than 
supplied,  hy  Lady  Heskcth,  like  her  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  almost  as  bright  and  vivacious,  but  with  more 
sense  and  stability  of  character,  and  who,  moreover,  could 
be  treated  as  a  sister  without  any  danger  of  misunder- 
standing. Tiie  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  Cowpor 
and  the  merry  and  affectionate  play-fellow  of  his  early 
days,  had  been  one  of  the  best  I'ruits  borne  to  him  by 
The  Ta.<I>;  or  pcrhiips  we  should  rather  say  by  Jo/ni 
Gil[)iri,  for  on  reading  that  ballad  she  tirst  became  aware 
that  her  cousin  had  emerged  from  the  dark  seclusion  of 
his  truly  Christian  happiness,  and  might  again  be 
capable  of  intercourse  with  her  sunny  nature.  Full  of 
real  hapi)iness  for  Cowper  were  her  visits  to  Olney ;  the 
announcement  of  her  coming  threw  him  into  a  trepidation 
of  delight.  And  how  was  this  new  rival  received  by 
Mrs.  Unwin.  "  There  is  something,"  says  Lady  llesketh 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  already  quotctl,  "  truly  affec- 
tionate and  sincere  in  Mrs.  Unwin's  manner,  Xo  one 
can  express  more  heartily  than  she  does  her  joy  to  have 
me  at  Olney;  and  as  this  must  be  for  his  sake  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  her  regard  and  esteem  for  him."  She 
could  even  cheerfully  yield  precedence  in  trilles,  which  is 
the  greatest  trial  of  all.  "  Our  friend,"  says  Lady  Hes- 
keth,  *'  delights  in  a  large  table  and  a  large  chair.  There 
are  two  of  the  latter  comforts  in  my  parlour.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  he  and  I  always  spread  ourselves  out  in  them, 
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leaving  poor  Mrs.  Unwiii  to  liud  all  the  comtbrt  slio  can 
ill  a  small  one,  half  as  high  again  as  ours,  and  considerably 
harder  than  marble.  However,  she  protests  it  is  what 
she  likes,  that  she  prefers  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and 
a  hard  to  a  soft  one;  and  I  hope  she  is  sincere;  indeed,  I 
am  persuaded  she  is."  She  never  gave  the  slightest  reason 
for  doubting  her  sincerity;  so  Mr.  Scott's  coarse  theory 
of  the  "  two  women  "  falls  to  the  ground,  though,  as  Lady 
Hesketh  was  not  Lady  Austen,  room  is  still  left  for  the 
more  delicate  and  interesting  hypothesis. 

By  Lady  llesketh's  care  Cowper  was  at  last  taken  out 
of  the  "  Avell  "  at  Olney  and  transferred  ^.  ith  his  partner 
to  a  house  at  Weston,  a  pkce  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
on  higher  ground,  more  cheerful,  and  in  better  air.  The 
liouse  at  Weston  belonged  to  ^Ir.  Throckmorton  of  Weston 
Hall,  with  whom  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  Cowper  had 
become  so  intimate  that  they  were  already  his  ^Ir.  anil  Mrs. 
Frog.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  freedom  from  fanatical  bitterness 
that  he  was  rather  drawn  to  them  by  their  being  liomnn 
Catholic. ,  and  having  suffered  rude  treatment  from  the 
Protestant  boors  of  the  neighbourhood.  Weston  Hall 
had  its  grounds,  with  the  colonnade  of  chestnuts,  the 
"sportive  light"  of  which  still  "dances"  on  the  pages 
of  The  Tank  ;  with  tl  e  Wilderness, — 

Whose  -vvell-rollad  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep, 
Deception  innocent,  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds — 

with  the  Grove, — 


Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  hjs  task, 


R8  COWPER. 

'riiiiiiii)  iiftor  tliinnp  rosoiuHls  tlic  coiiHfniit  fliiil 
'lliiit  si-ems  to  Kwin^  uiiceit,;iin,  Jiiid  yet  falls 
Full  on  tho  destinud  oar.     Wido  llios  tho  cliafT, 
The  rusilin<:f  straw  sonds  up  a  fi'aj^i'aiit  tiii.st 
Of  atoms,  sparklitij?  in  tlio  noonday  beam. 
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A  pretty  little  vi^mntto,  which  the  throshing-machine  has 
now  made  untiqne.  Tlienj  were  ramhlings,  picnics,  and 
little  dinner-parties.  Lady  llesketh  kept  a  carriaf,'e. 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  ]\Ir.  Wri<,dit,  was  visited  as  well  as 
Weston  Hall ;  the  life  of  the  lonely  pair  was  fast  becoming 
social.  The  Ilev.  John  iS'ewton  was  ahsent  in  the  tlcsh,  but 
ho  was  present  in  the  spirit,  thanks  to  tlie  tattle  of  Olney. 
To  show  that  he  wu^,  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  on  the  serious  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  his  spiritual  children.  It  was 
answered  by  lier  companion,  who  in  repelling  the  censure 
mingles  the  dignity  of  self-respect  with  a  just  a^jpreciation 
of  the  censor's  motives,  in  a  style  which  showed  that 
although  he  was  sometimes  mad,  he  was  not  a  fool. 

Having  succeeded  in  one  great  poem,  Cowper  thought 
of  writing  another,  and  several  subjects  were  started  — 
TJie  Mediterranean,  The  Four  Ages  of  Man,  Yardley  Oak. 
The  Mediterranean  would  not  have  suited  him  well  if  it 
was  to  bo  treated  historically,  for  of  history  he  was  even 
more  ignorant  than  most  of  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  classical  education,  being  capable  of  believing 
that  the  Latin  element  of  our  language  had  come  in  with 
the  Roman  confjuest.  Of  the  Funr  Ages  he  wrote  a 
fragment.  Of  Yardley  Oak  he  Avrote  the  opening  ;  it 
was  apparently  to  have  been  a  survey  of  the  countries  in 
connexion  with  an  immemorial  oak  which  stood  in  a 
neighbouring  chaco.     But  he  was  forced  to  say  that  the 
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mind  of  man  was  not  a  fountain  hut  a  cistern,  and  liis 
was  a  Ijroki'U  one.  He  liad  expeniU'il  liis  stock  of  matuiials 
for  a  long  poem  in  '/'//«  Task. 

Tliese,  tlie  sunniest  days  of  Covvper's  life,  however, 
gave  hirth  to  many  of  those  short  poems  which  are  jxt- 
b.aps  his  hest,  certainly  his  most  poi)ular  works,  and 
which  will  prohal)ly  keep  his  name  alive  when  Thr  Tusk 
is  re.id  only  in  extracts.  Tlie  Loss  of  Vta  Roijdl  Gcon/f, 
The  SoUttnle  of  Alexander  Silkirk,  The  Poplar  Field,  The 
Shruhhery,  the  Liiirson  a  Yoiuuj  Ladt/,  and  those  To  Marij, 
will  hold  their  places  for  ever  in  the  treasury  of  English 
Lyrics.  In  its  Immhle  way  llie  Needless  Alarm  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  human  compositions.  Cowper  had  reason  to 
complain  of  ^sop  for  having  written  his  fahles  hefore  him. 
One  great  charm  of  these  little  pieces  is  their  perfect 
spontaneity.  ^Many  of  them  were  never  pnhlished  ;  and 
generally  they  have  the  air  of  heing  the  simple  eil'usions 
of  the  moment,  gay  or  sad.  When  Cowper  was  in  good 
spirits  his  joy,  intensified  hy  sensihility  and  past  sulfering, 
played  like  a  fountain  of  light  on  all  the  little  incidents 
of  his  quiet  life.  An  ink-glass,  a  Hatting  mill,  a  halibut 
served  up  for  dinner,  tlie  killing  of  a  snake  in  the  garden, 
the  arrival  of  a  friend  wet  after  a  journey,  a  cat  shut  U}) 
in  a  drawer,  sufliced  to  elicit  a  little  jet  of  poetical 
delight,  the  highest  and  briglitest  jet  of  all  heing  John 
Gilpin.  Lady  Austen's  voice  and  touch  still  faintly  live 
in  two  or  three  pieces  which  were  written  for  her  harpsi- 
chord. Some  of  the  sliort  poems  on  the  other  hand  are 
poured  from  the  darker  urn,  and  the  finest  of  them  all  is 
the  saddest.  Tliore  is  no  need  of  illustrations  unless  it 
be  to  call  attention  to  a  secondary  quality  less  noticed 
than  those  of  more  importance.     That  which  used  to  be 
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speciiilly  c;illo(l  '*  wit,"  the  faculty  of  inguiiious  aiul  imcx- 
pf^ctcd  coinbination,  such  as  is  shown  in  tho  siinihis  ol 
Ifudlbras,  was  possessed  by  (Jowpcr  in  large;  measure. 

A  frioiidsliip  that  in  freqiiont  lits 
Of  coTit  rovcisial  ra^'(3  eiuitH 

'J'lio  bparks  of  {lisputatioii, 
Like  liaiul-in-haiul  iiiHuranco  platcH, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

Tho  tliouj^bt  of  coutlai,'ration. 

Some  ficklo  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  noedlo  to  the  pole, 

Tiieir  liuinour  yet  so  various — 
They  niauifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precaricjus. 

Tlie  f,'reat  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete  ; 

Plebeians  must  surren<ler, 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splondcur. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  iereuo 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  polii;ics 

Without  an  etrervescence, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Faint  presages  of  Byron  are  heard  in  such  a  poem  as 
The  Shruhherij,  and  of  Wordsworth  in  such  a  poem  as 
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ilmt  Tc  (I  YoHiKj  Ludij.  l]ut  of  tlio  lyrical  dopth  and 
passion  of  the  givat  lievoluuioii  poets  Cowper  is  wholly 
devoid.  His  soul  was  stirred  by  no  movement  so  mighty, 
if  it  were  even  capable  of  the  impulse,  I'enderness  ho 
ha.',  and  [)atlios  as './ell  as  playfulness;  ho  has  nnfailiuL,' 
grace  and  case;  he  has  clearness  like  that  of  i  trout- 
stream.  Fashions,  even  our  fr.shions,  change.  The  more 
metaphysical  poetry  of  our  time  has  indeed  too  much  in 
it,  besides  tho  metaphysics,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
over  laid  on  the  shelf  with  the  once  adndi-Md  conceits 
of  Cowley  ;  yet  it  may  one  day  in  part  lose,  \vhile  tho 
easier  and  more  limpid  kind  of  i)oetry  may  in  part  regain, 
its  chiirm. 

The  opponents  of  tho  Slave  Trade  tried  to  enlist  this 
winning  voice  in  the  service  of  their  cause.  Cow})er  dis- 
liked the  task,  bu.t  he  w^-ote  two  or  tliree  anti-Slave-Tratle 
ballads.  The  Slure  Trader  in  the  D/n/ips,  with  its  ghastly 
array  of  horrors  dancing  a  jig  to  a  ballad  metre,  justilies 
the  shrinking  of  an  artist  from  a  subject  hardly  tit  for  art. 

If  tho  cistern  which  had  supplied  The  Ta.ik  was  ex- 
hausted, the  rill  of  occasional  poems  still  ran  freely,  fed 
by  a  spring  ■which  so  long  as  life  presented  tho  most 
trivial  object  or  incident  could  not  fail.  AVhy  did  not 
Cowper  go  on  writing  these  charming  pieces  which  lui 
evidently  produced  Avitli  the  greatest  facility?  Instead 
of  this,  he  took,  under  an  evil  star,  to  translating  Homer. 
The  translation  of  Homer  into  verse  is  tho  Polar  Expe- 
dition of  literature,  always  failing,  yet  still  desperately 
renewed.  Homer  defies  modern  reproduction.  His  pri- 
meval simi)licity  is  a  dew  of  the  dawn  which  can  never 
be  re-distilled.  His  primeval  savagery  is  almost  equally 
unpresentable.      What  civilized   poet  can  don  tho    bar- 
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)):ui;iii  .sulTic.iciitly  to  rcvd.  or  iUii'tn  to  revel,  in  the  ^'liasUy 
(l(!tuils   of  c!irnu;,'(5,    in    liideous   wounds    dcscriljed    witli 
surgical  <^'usto,  in  ilu!  Initcliery  of  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  even  in  tlios(;  particulars  fit"  the  slianibles  and  the  s})it 
whi;'h  to  the  troubadour  of  barb.irisni  seem  as  delightful 
as  the   images   of  the,  harvest  and   the  vintage?     Poetry 
can  bo  tianslated  into  poetry  only  by  taking  up  the  ideas 
of  the  original  into  the  mind  of  the  translator,  which  is 
very  dillicult   when   the   translator  and  the   original  are 
separated  by  a  gulf  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  v;hen  the 
gulf  is  very  wide,  becomes  impossibU;.     There  is  nothing 
for  it  in  the  case  of  Homer  l)Ut  a  prose  translation.    Even 
in    prose    to  iind    perfect    equivalents    for   some    of  the 
Honuu'ic  phrases  is  not  easy.     Whatever  the  chronological 
date  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be,  their  political  and 
psychological  date  may  be  pretty  well  lixed.     l^olitically 
they  belong,  as  the  episode  of  Thersites  shows,  to  the  rise 
of  democracy  and  to  its  first  collision  with  aristocracy, 
which   ]Iomer  regards  with   the  feelings  of  a  bard  who 
sang  in    aristocratic  halls.      Psychologically  they  belong 
to  the  time  when  in  ideas  and  language,  tlie  moral  was 
just  disengaging  itself  from  the  physical.       In  the  wail  of 
Andromache  for  instance,  adinon  ejios,  which  Pope  im- 
proves into  "  sadly  dear,"  and  Cowper,  with  better  taste 
at  all  events,  renders  "precious,"  is  really  semi -physical, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  exact  translation.     It  belongs  to  an 
unreproducible  past,  like  the  fierce  joy  which,  in  the  same 
wail,  bursts  from  the  savage  woman  in  the  midst  of  her 
desolation   at  the    thought    of  the    rannbers    whom    her 
husband's    hands    had    slain.     Cowper   had    studied    the 
Homeric  poems  thoroughly  in  his  youth ;  he  knew  them 
so  well  that  he  was  able  to  translate  them,  not  very  in- 
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correctly  with  only  tlu'  lidji  of  ii  (jlavis  ;  he  undcrstootl 
their  peculiar  ([ualities  us  well  as  it  was  jiossible  for  a  reader 
witiioiit  tho  historic  suiuse  to  do;  he  had  coiii))ared  I'ojjc'h 
translation  carefully  with  the  ori^dnal,  and  had  deci- 
sively noted  tho  tlefects  which  make  it  not  a  version  of 
Homer,  hut  a  periwigi^'ed  oj)ic  of  tho  Auj,'ustan  ag.-.  In  his 
own  translation  ho  avoids  Poi)e's  faults,  and  he  preserves 
at  least  the  digniity  of  tho  original,  whihj  liis  command 
of  liinguago  could  never  fail  him,  nor  could  ho  ever  lack 
the  guidance  of  good  taste.  Hut  we  well  know  whore  lie 
will  ho  at  his  host.  AVe  turn  at  onco  to  such  })assages  as 
the  description  of  Calypso's  Isle. 
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Ali^'Iitinj,'  oil  Pioria,  down  ho  (Ilornips)  Btoopctl 
To  Ocean,  ami  tlio  billows  lightly  flkitnnicd 
In  form  a  sea-mew,  Huch  as  in  the  bays 
Tremor. (louH  of  tho  barren  dcei)  lior  food 
Seeking,  dips  oft  in  brine  her  ample  \\  .ng. 
lu  such  disgiiiso  o'er  many  a  wave  ho  rode, 
But  reaching,  now,  that  isle  remote,  forsook 
Th(!  aziiro  deep,  and  at  the  spacious  grove 
Where  dwelt  tho  amber-tress(!d  nymph  arrived 
Found  lier  within.     A  fire  on  all  the  hearth 
Blazed  sprightly,  and,  afar  diffused,  tlio  scent 
Of  smooth-split  cedar  and  of  cy])ress-wood 
Odorous,  burning  cheered  the  liapjiy  isle. 
She,  busied  at  the  loom  and  plying  fast 
llcr  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 
Sat  chanting  there ;  a  grove  on  either  side;, 
Alder  and  poplar,  and  tho  redolent  branch 
Wide-spread  of  cypress,  skirted  dark  the  cave 
Where  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  built 
Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  and  daw. 
Long-tongued  frequenters  of  the  sandy  shores. 
A  garden  vine  luxuriant  on  all  sides 
JIantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-hung 
Profuse ;  four  fountains  of  scroucst  lymph, 
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Strayod  nil  around,  find  «.'V(!ry\vli»'rf)  appcured 
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'I'licic  iiie  fiUilts  ill  this  ami  eviMi  bluiulurs,  notably  in 
tlio  natural  history  ;  and  "  scTonost  lynij)!! "  is  a  sud 
(Itipartiire  from  Homeric  siiiijjlicity.  .Still  on  thti  wholn 
the  passaf,'o  in  tho  translation  charms,  and  its  charm  is 
tolerably  identical  with  that  of  the  original.  In  more 
martial  and  stirrin*,'  passa^'cs  the  failure  is  more  signal, 
and  hero  csjjecialiy  wo  feel  that  if  Pope's  rhyminj,  couplets 
are  sorry  equivahiuts  for  the  Homeric  hexame  er,  blank 
verse  is  superior  to  them  only  in  a  negative  --.'ay.  The 
real  equivalent,  if  any,  is  the  romance  metre  of  Scott,  parts 
of  whoso  poems,  notably  the  last  canto  of  Mannlon  and 
some  passages  in  the  Iji;/  of  the  Ldd  Minntrel,  are  about 
tlpe  most  Homeric  things  in  our  language.  (Jowper 
brought  such  poetic  gifts  to  his  work  that  his  failure 
might  have  deterred  others  from  making  tho  same  hope- 
less attempt.  But  a  failure  his  work  is  ;  the  translation 
is  no  more  a  counterpart  of  the  original,  than  the  Ouse 
creeping  through  its  meadows  is  tlie  counter})art  of  tho 
/Egean  rolling  before  a  fresh  wind  and  under  a  bright 
sun.  Pope  delights  school-be  ys  ;  Cowper  delights  no- 
body, though  on  tho  rare  occasions  when  he  is  taken 
i'rom  the  shelf,  he  commends  himself,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  cultivated  men. 

In  his  translations  of  Horace,  both  those  from  tho 
Satires  and  those  from  the  Odes,  Cowper  succeeds  far 
better.  Horace  requires  in  his  translator  little  of  tho 
lire  which  Cowper  lacked.     In  the  Odes  he  requires  grace, 
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in  tli(!  Satires  iirliaiiily  and  playlnlness,  all  of  which 
Cowper  had  in  al)uudance.  Morenvcr,  Horace  is  separated 
from  us  hy  no  intellectual  gulf.  He  helon^'s  to  wliut  Dr. 
Arnold  called  the  modern  period  of  ancient  history. 
Nor  is  Cowper's  tran.slation  of  part  of  the  eighth  hook  of 
Virgil's  ^'Kneid  had,  in  spile  of  the  heaviness  (;f  the  hlank 
verse.      Virgil,  lik(!  Horace,  is  within  his  intellectual  range. 

As  though  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Homeric 
poems  had  not  heen  enough  to  hury  his  liner  faculty, 
and  prevent  him  from  giving  us  any  more  of  the  minor 
jioems,  the  jjuhlislicrs  seduced  him  into  undertaking 
an  edition  of  Milton,  which  was  to  eclipse  all  its 
predecessors  in  splendour.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been 
partly  entrapped  by  a  chivalrous  desire  to  rescue  his  idol 
from  the  disparagement  cast  on  it  by  the  tasteless  and 
illiberal  Johnson.  The  project  after  weighing  on  his 
mind  and  sjiirits  for  some  time  was  abandoned,  leaving 
as  its  traces  only  translations  of  ^lilton's  Latin  poems, 
and  a  few  notes  on  Paradise  Lost,  in  whicl:  there  is  too 
nmch  of  religion,  too  little  of  art. 

Lady  Ilesketh  liad  her  eye  on  the  Laureateship,  and 
proba])ly  with  that  view  persuaded  her  cousin  to  write 
loyal  verses  on  the  recovery  of  George  IIL  lie  wrote 
the  verses,  but  to  the  hint  of  the  Laureateship  he  said, 
"  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath  you  mention, 
whatever  wreaths  beside  may  hereafter  adorn  them.  It 
would  be  a  leaden  extinguislier  clapt  on  my  genius,  and  I 
should  never  more  produce  a  line  worth  reading."  J>e- 
sides,  was  he  not  already  the  mortuary  poet  of  All  JSaints, 
Northampton  ] 
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HouTUEi,  no  moan  judge  in  such  a  matter,  calls  Cowj)ei 
the  best  of  English  I'^iter-writers.  If  the  first  place  is 
shared  with  him  by  any  one  it  is  by  Byron,  rather  than  by 
Gray,  whose  letters  are  pieces  of  fine  writing,  addressed 
to  literary  men,  or  Horace  AValpole,  whose  letters  are 
memoirs,  tlie  English  counterpart  of  St.  Simon.  The 
letters  both  of  Gray  and  "Walpolc  are  manifestly  written 
for  publication.  Those  of  Cowperhave  the  true  epistolary 
charm.  They  are  conversation,  perfectly  artless,  and  at 
the  same  time  autobiography,  perfectly  genuine,  wLereas 
all  formal  autobiography  is  cooked.  They  are  the  veliicles 
of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  mirror  of 
his  life.  Wo  have  the  strongest  proofs  that  they  were  not 
written  for  publication.  In  many  of  them  there  are  out- 
pourings of  wretchedness  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intended  for  any  heart  but  that  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  while  others  contain  medical  details  whicli  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  ])re>"^nting  to  the  public  eye. 
Some,  Ave  know,  were  answers  to  letters  received  but  a 
moment  l^efore ;  and  Southey  says  that  the  manuscripts 
aic  very  free  from  erasures.  Though  Cowper  kept  a 
note-book  for  subjects,  which  no  doubt  were  scarce  witli 
iiim,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  premeditate.     Grace  of 
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fonu  he  never  lacks,  but  tliis  was  a  part  of  his  nature, 
improved  by  his  classical  training.  The  character  and  tlie 
thoughts  presented  are  those  of  a  recluse  who  was  some- 
times a  hypocliondriac  ;  the  life  is  life  at  Olney.  But 
simple  self-revelation  is  always  interesting,  and  a  garrulous 
playfulness  with  great  happiness  of  expre-  lon  can  lend  a 
certain  charm  even  to  things  most  trivial  and  common- 
place. There  is  also  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  carried 
back  to  the  quiet  days  before  railways  and  telegranhs, 
when  people  passed  their  whole  lives  on  the  same  spot, 
and  life  moved  always  in  the  same  tranquil  round.  In 
truth  it  is  to  such  days  that  letter-writing,  as  a  species  of 
literature  belongs  ;  telegrams  and  postal  cards  have  almost 
killed  it  now. 

The  hirge  collection  of  Cowpur's  letters  is  j)robaldy 
seldom  taken  from  the  shelf;  and  the  "Elegant  Extracts  *' 
select  those  letters  which  are  most  sententious,  and  there- 
fore least  characteristic.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  the 
other  style  may  not  be  unwelcome  or  needless  as  elements 
of  a  biographical  sketch ;  though  specimens  hardly  do 
justice  to  a  series  of  which  the  charm,  such  as  it  is,  is 
evenly  diffused,  not  gathered  into  centres  of  brilliancy  like 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letter  on  the  Orleans  jNIarriage. 
Here  is   a  letter  written  in  the  highest  spirits  to  Lady 

Hesketh. 

"Olney,  Feb.  Qth,  178fi. 
"  ]\[y  dearest  Cousin, — I  have  been  impatient  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  impatient  to  see  you  again.  Mrs.  Unwin 
partakes  with  me  in  all  my  feelings  upon  this  subject, 
and  longs  also  to  see  you.  I  should  have  told  you  so  by 
the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  completely  occupied  by 
this  tormenting  specimen,  that  it  was  impossibh;  to  do  it. 
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I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on  >ron(:lay,  tliat  would  distress 
and  alarm  him  ;  I  sent  him  another  yesterday,  that  will,  I 
liopc,  quiet  him  ar^^ain.  Johnson  has  apolorrized  very 
civilly  for  the  multitude  of  his  friend's  strictures ;  and 
his  friend  has  promised  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  a 
comparison  of  me  with  the  original,  so  that,  I  doubt  not, 
we  shall  jog  on  merrily  together.  And  now,  my  dear, 
let  me  ted  you  once  more,  that  your  kindness  in  })romising 
us  a  visit  has  charmed  us  both.  I  shall  see  you  again.  I 
shall  hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take  waiks  together.  I 
will  show  you  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove  the 
Ouse  and  its  banks,  everything  that  I  have  described.  I 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  flir  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn  ! 
Mention  it  not  for  your  life  !  We  have  never  had  so 
!nany  visitors,  but  wo  could  easily  accommodate  them  all ; 
though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sister,  and  his  son  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let 
you  come  till  the  end  of  ^Tay,  or  beginning  of  June,  be- 
cause before  that  time  my  greenhouse  will  not  be  ready  to 
receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to 
us.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.  I  line  it  with 
mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats ;  and  there  you  shall 
sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of 
honeysuckles,  roses,  and  jasmine  ;  and  I  will  make  you  a 
bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I 
mention  the  country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first 
entrance.  Imprimis,  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the 
vestilnilo,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you 
shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is 
the  box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in 
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which  lodges  Puss  at  present ;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  is  worn 
out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die  before  you  can  see  liim. 
On  the  right  hand  stands  a  cu})board,  the  work  of  the  same 
autlior;  it  was  once  a  dove  cage,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  made ;  but 
a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until  it  became 
paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of  ornament ;  and 
all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at 
the  further  end  of  tliis  superb  vestibule,  you  will  lind  the 
door  of  the  parlour,  into  which  I  Avill  conduct  you,  and 
where  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we 
should  meet  her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my  cousin,  to  the  Swan 
at  Xevvport,  and  there  you  sliall  find  r\o  ready  to  conduct 
you  to  Olney. 

"  My  dear,  T  have  told  Komer  what  you  say  about 
casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him  whether  he  is  sure 
that  it  is  a  cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps  his  w4ne.  Ho 
swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is  content 
with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so 
too. 

"  Adieu  !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin. 

"W.  C." 


Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a  letter  written  in  the  lowest 
spirits  possible  to  j\lr.  jN^owton.  It  displays  literary  grace 
inalienable  even  in  the  depths  of  hj'pochondria.  It  also 
shows  plainly  the  connexion  of  hypochondria  with  the 
weather.  January  was  a  month  to  the  return  of  which 
the  sufferer  always  looked  forward  with  dread  as  a 
mysterious  season  of  evil     It  was  a  season,  especially  at 
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Olney,  of  tliick  fog  combined  with  ))ittcr  frosts.  To 
Cowper  tlii.s  state  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  the  emblem 
of  his  mental  state ;  we  sec  in  it  the  cause.  At  the  close 
the  letter  slides  from  spiritual  despair  to  the  worsted- 
merchant,  showing  that,  as  we  remarked  before,  the  lan- 
guage of  despondency  had  become  habitual,  and  does  not 
always  How  I'rom  a  soul  really  in  the  depths  of  woe. 

To  THE  Eev.  John  Xewton. 

"  Jan.  ISth,  1784. 
"My  dear  Friend, — I  too  have  taken  leave  of  the  old 
year,  and  parted  with  it  just  when  you  did,  but  with  very 
dillerent  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the  occasion.  I 
looked  back  upon  all  the  passages  and  occurrences  of  it, 
as  a  traveller  looks  back  upon  a  wilderneso  through  which 
he  has  passed  with  weariness,  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping 
no  other  fruit  of  his  labour,  than  the  poor  consolation 
that,  dreary  as  the  desert  was,  he  has  left  it  all  behind 
him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  this  comfort  con- 
siderably lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  lie  had  passed  one 
wilderness,  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally  desolate, 
should  expect  him.  In  this  particular,  his  experience  and 
mine  would  exactly  tall}''.  I  sliould  rejoice,  indeed,  that 
the  old  year  is  over  and  gone,  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to 
prophesy  a  new  one  similar  to  it. 

"  The  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.  I  am  not, 
indeed,  sufficiently  second-sighted  to  be  able  to  l)oast  by 
anticipation  an  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  it  yet 
unborn,  but  rest  convinced  that,  be  they  what  they  may, 
not  one  of  them  comes  a  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If 
evcu  death  itself  should  be   of   the    number,   he  is  no 
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friend  of  mino.  It  i.s  an  alleviation  of  tlic  woes  c\on  of 
an  unenlightened  man,  that  he  can  wish  for  death,  and 
indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  that  in  death  he  shall  iind  de- 
liverance. But,  loaded  as  my  life  i.s  with  (les[)air,  I  have 
no  such  comfort  as  would  result  from  a  su})[>osed  proba- 
bility of  better  things  to  come,  were  it  once  ended.  For, 
more  unhn[)py  than  the  traveller  with  whom  I  set  out, 
pass  through  what  ditliculties  I  may,  through  whatever 
dangers  and  afliictions,  I  am  not  a  whit  nearer  the  home, 
unless  a  dungeon  may  be  called  so.  This  is  no  very 
agreeable  theme ;  but  in  so  great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to 
write  upon,  and  especially  impressed  as  I  am  at  this 
moment  with  a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  I  could  choose 
no  other.  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind 
in  its  present  state.  A  thick  fog  envelopes  everything, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  freezes  intensely.  You  will  tell 
me  that  this  cold  gloom  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 
spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hope  for  a 
spiritual  change  resembling  it ; — but  it  will  be  lost  labour, 
Xature  revives  again  ;  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more. 
The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so  ;  it 
will  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
but  no  such  time  is  appointed  for  the  stake  that  stands  in 
it.  It  is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  will  prove  itself  no 
dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  next  month  will  complete 
a  period  of  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  spoken  no  other 
language.  It  is  a  long  time  for  a  man  whose  eyes  were 
once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkness ;  long  enough  to  make 
despair  an  inveterate  habit ;  and  such  it  is  in  me.  My 
friends,  I  know,  expect  that  I  shall  see  yet  again.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  that  he 
who  once  had  possession  of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it. 
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r  admit  tlio  solidity  of  tliis  reasoning  in  every  case  Imt  my 
own.  And  why  not  in  my  own?  Tor  caiises  wliicli  to 
them  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  but  wliieh  rest  ui)on 
my  mind  witli  a  weiglit  of  immoval)le  conviction.  If  I 
am  recoverable,  why  am  I  thus?—  why  crippled  and  made 
useless  in  tlie  Clmrch,  just  at  that  time  of  life  when,  my 
judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I  might  be  most 
useful  1 — why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  service,  till, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  not  life  enough 
left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the  years  I  have  lost, — till 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  left  that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay 
the  expense  of  the  fallow  1  I  forestall  the  answer  : — 
God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  He  giveth  no  account  of 
Ilis  matters — an  ansv/er  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as 
well  as  theirs  to  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  de- 
struction, and  in  time  it  shall  be  explained. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hidden  treasure  ; 
and  j\Irs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  you  did  her 
no  more  than  justice  in  believing  that  she  would  rejoice  in 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  the  reason  why  the  reverend 
doctor,  your  predecessor,  concealed  it.  Being  a  subject  of 
a  free  government,  and  I  suppose  full  of  the  divinity  most 
in  fashion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  riches  should  expose 
him  to  persecution.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  he  held  it 
any  disgrace  for  a  dignitary  of  the  cliurch  to  bo  wealthy, 
at  a  time  when  churchmen  in  general  spare  no  pains  to 
become  so.  But  the  wisdom  of  some  men  has  a  droll  sort 
of  knavishness  in  it,  much  like  that  of  a  magpie,  who 
hides  what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contrivance,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  is  tolerably  well.  She  wishes  me  to  add 
that  she  shall  be  obliged  to  Mrs.  Is'^ewton,  if,  when  an 
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oi.i)ortniiity  offers,  slio  will  give  tlie  worstod-moreliant  a 
joir.  We  cDiigratuliite  you  that  Kli:^a  docs  not  grow  worse, 
which  I  know  you  exi)eeted  would  he  tlie  cast'  in  tli,. 
course  of  the  winter.  Present  our  love  to  her.  Reniemhe! 
us  to  Sally  Johnson,  and  assure  yourself  that  we  remain 
as  warmly  as  ever, 

"  Youivs, 

^'W.  C. 
"iM.  U." 

In  the  next  specimen  we  shall  see  the  faculty  of  im- 
parting interest  to  the  most  trivial  incident  by  the  way  of 
telling  it.  The  incident  in  this  case  is  ouj;  which  also 
forms  the  subject  of  the  little  poem  called  The  Culuhriad. 


To  THE  PtEv.  "William  Unwin\ 


''Aug.  Zrd,  17S2. 

"  ;My  dear  Friend, — Entertaining  some  hope  that  Mr. 
Newton's  next  letter  woukl  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  answer  to  your 
last;  but  the  information  is  not  yet  come,  i\Ir.  Kewton 
having  intermitted  a  week  more  than  usual  since  his  last 
WTiting.  When  I  receive  it,  favourable  or  not,  it  shall  bo 
communicated  to  you ;  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  from  that  quarter.  Very  learned  and  very 
critical  heads  are  hard  to  please.  He  may  perhaps  treat 
me  with  levity  for  the  sake  of  my  subject  and  desi<'n,  but 
the  composition,  I  think,  will  hardly  escape  his  censure. 
Though  all  doctors  may  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is 
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nno  doctor  at  least,  wliom  \  liavc  lately  diseovorod,  my 
profes.sctl  admirer,  lie  too,  like  Johnson,  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poetry, 
except  the  Nif/ht  Thuiigltfa  ;  which,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  being  conliucd  on  hoard  a  ship  he  had  no  other 
emi)loym(int,  he  got  by  heart.  lie  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  read  me  several  times  over ;  so  that  if 
my  volume  had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  \)v.  Young's, 
I  might  jjcrhaps  have  occupied  tint  shelf  in  his  nuimory 
which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor  :  his  name  is  Kenny, 
and  he  lives  at  Newport  PagneL 

*'  It  is  a  sort  of  ])aradox,  but  it  is  true  :  we  are  never 
more  in  danger  than  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
secure,  nor  in  reality  more  secure  than  when  we  seem 
to  be  most  in  danger.  Loth  sides  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction were  lately  verihed  in  my  experience.  Pass- 
ing from  the  greenhouse  to  the  barn,  I  saw  three  kittens 
(for  we  have  so  many  in  our  retinue)  looking  with  fixed 
attention  at  something,  which  lay  on  the  threshold  of 
a  door,  c(  iled  up.  I  took  but  little  notice  of  them 
at  first ;  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me  to  attend  more 
closely,  when  behold — a  viper  !  the  largest  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darting  its  forked  tongue, 
and  ejaculating  the  afore-mentioned  hiss  at  the  nose 
of  a  kitten,  almost  in  contact  with  his  lips.  I  ran  into 
the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  with  which  I 
intended  to  assail  him,  and  returning  in  a  few  seconds 
missed  him  :  he  was  gone,  and  I  feared  had  escaped  me. 
Still,  however,  the  kitten  sat  watching  immovably  upon 
the  same  spot.  I  concluded,  thereibre,  that,  sliding 
between  the  door  and  the  threshold,  he  had  found  his 
way  out  of  the   garden  into  the  yard.     I  went  round 
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immediately,  and  tliero  found  liim  in  close  conversation 
with  the  old  cat,  whose  cnriosity  Iteing  excited  by  so  novel 
an  appearance,  inclined  her  to  pat  his  head  re[)eatedly 
with  her  fore  foot;  >.itli  her  claws,  however,  sheathed, 
ard  not  in  anger,  1»ut  in  the  way  of  philoso[>hical  in- 
(piiry  and  examination.  To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim 
to  so  laudable  an  exc.cise  of  her  talents,  I  interposed  in  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  an  act  of  decapi- 
tia*ioii,  which  though  nt)t  immediately  mortal  proved  so 
in  the  end.  Had  he  slid  into  tlio  passages,  where  it  is 
dark,  or  had  he,  when  in  the  yai^',  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption from  the  cat,  and  secreted  himself  in  any  of  the 
outliouses,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
family  must  have  been  bitten ;  he  might  have  been  trod- 
den upon  without  being  perceived,  and  have  slipped  away 
before  the  sufferer  could  have  well  distinguished  what  foe 
had  wounded  him.  Three  years  ago  we  discovered  one  in 
the  same  place,  whicli  the  barber  slow  with  a  trowel. 

"  Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Small's  was,  as  you  sup- 
pose, a  jest,,  or  rather  a  joco-serious  matter.  We  never 
looked  upon  it  as  entirely  feasible,  yet  we  saw  in  it  some- 
Lhing  so  like  practical)ility,  that  we  did  not  esteem  it 
altogether  unworthy  of  our  attention.  It  was  one  of  those 
projects  wdiich  peoide  of  lively  imaginations  play  with,  and 
admire  for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces.  Lady 
Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  London,  where  she  s])ent 
the  last  fortnight,  and  whither  she  was  called  by  an  un- 
expected opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  her 
lease.  She  has  now,  therefore,  no  longer  any  connexion 
with  the  great  city,  she  has  none  on  earth  whom  she  calls 
friends  but  us,  and  no  house  but  at  Olney  Her  abode 
is  to  be  at  the  vicarage,  where  she  has  hired  as  much 
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room  as  slio  w.'uits,  wliidi  slin  will  cmbollisli  wiLli  licr 
owii  furnituro,  iind  whidi  she  will  occupy,  as  soon  as  thu 
minister's  wifcj  has  produced  another  child,  which  is 
«^\p(!ct(!d  to  niak(;  its  entry  in  Octoher. 

"  Mr.  Hull,  a  dissenting,'  minister  of  Xewjjort,  a  le^v-  ' 
in<,'enious,  good-natu»ed,  pious  fricnid  of  ours,  who  .<  ..*- 
times  v'isits  us,  and  whom  we  visitcul  last  week,  l»aa  put 
into  my  hands  liiree  volumes  of  French  poetry,  composed 
by  Madame  (iuyon  ; — a  (juietist,  say  you,  and  a  fanatic, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  It  is  very  well,  you 
are  welcome  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  hut  in  the 
meantime  her  verse  is  the  only  French  verse  I  ever  read 
that  I  found  agreeable  ;  there  is  a  neatness  in  it  equal  to 
that  which  we  applaud  with  so  much  reason  in  the  com- 
positions of  Prior.  I  have  translated  several  of  them,  and 
shall  proceed  in  my  translations,  till  I  have  filled  a 
Lilliputian  paper-book  I  happen  to  have  by  mo,  which, 
when  Idled,  I  shall  present  to  ]\Ir.  l>idl.  He  is  her  pas- 
sionate admirer,  rode  twenty  miles  to  seo  her  picture  in 
the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stranger  politely  insisted 
on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  it  now  hangs  over  his  parlour 
chimney.  It  is  a  striking  portrait,  too  characteristic;  not 
to  be  a  strong  resemblance,  and  were  it  encompassed  with 
a  glory,  instead  of  being  dre^^sed  in  a  nun's  hood,  might 
pass  for  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  Our  meadows  are  covered  with  a  winter-flood  in 
August ;  the  rushes  with  which  our  bottomless  chairs 
were  to  have  been  bottomed,  and  much  hay,  which  was 
not  carried,  are  gone  down  the  river  on  a  voyage  to  Ely, 
and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  they  will  ever  return. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  curate;  nr^y  he  answer! 
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Am  liappy  in   Mrs.  I'oiivcric's  cuntiinKMl  Mpprohatioii  :  it 
is  worth  wliili!  to  writu  for  such  a  rL'adtir.      Vonrs, 

Tli(!  powor  of  iiniinrtiiig  interest  to  commonplace  inci- 
dents is  so  ^Toat  that  we  read  with  a  sort  of  excitement  a 
minute  account  of  tlie  conversion  of  an  okl  card-table  into 
a  writinj^'  and  diniui^-tahle,  with  tlie  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  tliat  momentous  event ;  curiosity  havin;^' 
Leon  lirst  cunnin«^dy  aroused  by  the  sug^'estion  that  the; 
ch^rical  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  niiglit,  if 
tlie  mystery  were  not  explained,  bo  haunted  by  it  when 
he  was  getting'  into  his  pulpit,  at  which  time,  as  ho  had 
told  Cowper,  perplexing  questions  were  apt  to  come  into 
his  mind. 

A  man  avIio  lived  by  himself  could  have  little  but  him- 
self to  write  about.  Yet  in  these  letters  there  is  hardly 
a  touch  of  ofiensivo  egotism.  Nor  is  there  any  (^uerulous- 
ness,  except  that  of  religious  despondency.  From  those 
weaknesses  Cowper  was  free.  Of  his  ])ronenes8  to  self- 
revelation  we  have  had  a  specimen  already. 

The  minor  antiquities  of  the  generations  immediately 
preceding  ours  are  becoming  rare,  as  com[)ared  with  those 
of  remote  ages,  because  nobody  thinks  it  worth  ^\hilo  to 
preserve  them.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  personal 
memento  of  Priam  or  Nimrod  as  it  is  to  get  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  spinning-wheel,  a  tinder-box,  or  a  scratch-back. 
An  Egyptian  wig  is  attainable,  a  wig  of  the  Georgian  era 
is  hardly  so,  much  less  a  tie  of  the  Kege  icy.  So  it  is 
with  the  scenes  of  common  life  a  centu.'y  or  two  ago. 
They  are  being  lost,  because  they  were  familiar.  Mere  are 
two   of    them,   however,   which    have    limned   themselves 
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with  tli<!  (listinctiiL'ss  of  tho  camera  oh.sciira  on  tin-  [ta^c!  of 
a  cliioiiiclur  of  triHuH. 


To  TiiK  Uev.  John  Xewtox. 

".Vor.  \:th,  i7sn. 

"My  Di'.Mi  FiuKN'i), — Tho  country  around  is  niucli 
ahuiued  wilii  ajj^roliensions  of  liro.  Two  liavu  haitpcncd 
sinc(3  that  of  IJlnoy.  One  at  llitcliin,  where  tho  daniago 
is  said  to  amount  to  olevon  thousand  pounds  ;  and  anotlior, 
at  a  place  not  far  from  Ilitchin,  of  wliicli  I  havo  not  yet 
learnt  tho  name.  Letters  liavo  boon  droppcnl  at  I5edford, 
threat(;nin<,'  to  burn  tho  town  ;  and  tlio  inliabitants  liavo 
been  so  intimidated  as  to  havo  placed  a  guard  in  many 
parts  of  it,  several  nights  past.  Since  our  contlagration 
here,  we  havo  sent  two  women  and  a  boy  to  tho  justice, 
for  depredation  ;  S.  li.  for  stealing  a  i)ieco  of  becjf,  which, 
in  her  excuse,  she  said  she  intended  to  take  care  of.  This 
lady,  whom  you  wtdl  remember,  escaped  f(jr  want  of 
evidence  ;  not  tliat  evidence  was  wanting,  but  our  men  of 
(iotham  judged  it  unnecessary  to  siaid  it.  AVitli  her 
went  tho  woman  I  mentioned  before,  wlio,  it  seems,  has 
made  some  sort  of  profession,  but  ujion  this  occasion 
allowed  herself  a  latitude  of  conduct  rather  inconsistent 
with  it,  having  lilled  her  apron  with  wearing-apparel, 
which  she  likewise  intended  to  take  care  of.  She  would 
havo  gone  to  tho  county  gaol,  had  William  Raban,  the 
baker's  son,  who  prosecuted,  insisted  upon  it ;  but  lie, 
good-naturedly,  though  I  think  weakly,  interposed  in  her 
favour,  and  begged  her  off.  Tho  young  gentleman  who 
accompanied  these  fair  ones  is  tho  junior  son  of  ]\rolly 
Boswell.  lie  had  stolen  some  iron-work,  tlio  projierty  of 
Griggs  the  butcher,     lieing  convicted,  he  was  ordered  to 
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he  wlii]ij»o(l,  which  operation  h(*  undcrNvent  at  the  cart's 
tiiil,  t'i'oiii  thu  stone-hoiiso  to  tlie  lii.Ljh  arch,  and  hack  Uj^ain. 
Ho  setiiiiL'cl  to  .show  i^Tcat  forlittitU',  hut  it  was  all  an  im- 
position ui)on  the  puhlic.  I'lic,  Ix-adle,  who  pcrfdrmcMl  it, 
had  filled  his  Icl't  hand  with  yellow  ochre,  throu,:^'h  which, 
after  every  stroke,  Ik;  drew  the  lasli  of  his  whip,  leaving; 
the  aj)pearance  of  a  wound  upon  the  skin,  Init  in  reality 
not  hurtin;^'  him  at  all.  This  l)eini,'  perceived  l)y  Mr. 
Constable  II.,  wdio  followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his 
cane,  Mithout  any  such  mana,^ement  or  precaution,  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  too  merciful  executioner.  The  .'^ccne  im- 
mediately became  more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  l)y 
no  means  he  prevailed  upon  in  strike  hard,  which  i)ro- 
voked  the  constable  to  strike  harder  ;  and  this  double 
llo;^fj,Mng  continued,  till  a  lass  of  Silver-End,  pitying  the 
pitiful  beadle  thus  sull'ering  under  the  hands  of  the  pitiless 
constable,  joined  the  i)roces.sion,  and  placing  herself  im- 
mediately l)ehind  the  latter,  seized  him  by  his  capillary 
club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  the  same,  slaj)ped  his 
face  with  a  most  Amazon  fury.  This  concatenation  of 
events  has  taken  up  more  of  my  paper  than  I  intended 
it  should,  hut  I  could  not  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the 
beadle  thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and 
the  lady  the  constable,  and  how  the  thief  was  the  only 
person  concerned  who  sull'ered  nothing,  ^fr.  Teedon  has 
been  here,  and  is  gone  again.  He  came  to  thank  me  for 
some  left-(jlf  clothes.  In  answer  to  our  in(|uiries  after  his 
health,  ho  replied  that  he  had  a  slow  fever,  wliich  made  him 
take  all  possible  care  not  to  inflame  his  blood.  I  admitted 
his  prudence,  hut  in  his  particular  instance,  could  not  very 
clearly  discern  the  need  of  it.  I'unii)  water  will  not  heat 
him  much  ;  and,  to  speak  a  little  in  his  own  style,  more 
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inebriatin;^'  fluids  arc  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable. 
He  brought  us  news,  the  truth  of  wliicli,  however,  I  do 
not  \ouch  for,  that  the  town  of  ]>edford  was  actually  on 
fire  yesterday,  and  the  flames  not  extinguished  when  the 
bearer  of  the  tidings  hsft  it. 

"  Swift  observes,  when  lie  is  giving  his  reasons  why 
the  preacher  is  elevated  always  above  his  hearers,  that  let 
ihe  crowd  be  as  great  as  it  will  below,  there  is  always 
room  enough  overhead.  If  the  French  philosophers  can 
carry  their  art  of  flying  to  tlie  perfection  they  desire,  the 
observation  may  bo  reversed,  the  crowd  will  be  overhead, 
and  they  will  have  most  room  who  stay  below.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  upon  my  own  experience,  that  this 
way  of  travelHng  is  very  delightful.  1  dreamt  a  night  or 
two  since  that  I  drove  myself  through  the  upper  regions 
in  a  balloon  and  pair,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  security. 
Having  finished  the  tour  I  intended,  I  made  a  short  turn, 
and,  with  one  flourish  of  my  whip,  descended ;  my  horses 
prancing  and  curvetting  witli  an  infinite  sliare  of  spirit, 
but  without  the  least  danger,  either  to  me  or  my  vehicle. 
The  time,  we  may  suppose,  is  at  hand,  and  seems  to  be 
prognosticated  by  my  dream,  when  these  airy  excursions 
will  be  universrl,  when  judges  will  fly  the  circuit,  and 
bishops  their  visitations  ;  and  when  the  tour  of  Europe 
will  be  performed  with  much  greater  speed,  and  with 
equal  advantage,  by  all  who  travel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  to  say,  that  they  have  made  ii, 

"  I  beg  you  will  accept  for  yourself  and  yours  our  un- 
feigned love,  and  remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Bacon, 
when  you  see  him. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

"Wm,  Cowper." 
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To  THE  Rev.  John  Newton. 


"  March  2dth,  1781. 

"  ^Iy  dear  Friend, — It  being  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
that  I  should  yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before 
he  dissolves  the  Parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  all 
possible  alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  which  was 
not  the  less  welcome  for  coming,  like  nn  extraordinary 
gazette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  expected. 

"  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  w%ater 
finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its 
calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of 
these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even  at  Orchard  Side,  where 
in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  political  element 
as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited 
in  som^e  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  by  the  usual 
dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion  in 
our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  the  otlier  netting, 
and  the  gentleman  winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeak- 
able surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window  ;  a  smart 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys  bellowed,  and  the 
maid  announced  ^Ir.  Grenville.  Puss  was  unfortunately 
let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his 
good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the 
grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  ai)proa('h. 

"  Candidates  arc  creatures  not  very  suscei)tible  of 
affronts,  and  would  ratlicr,  1  supjiose,  cliiiil)  in  at  tlie  win- 
ilow,  than  be  absolutely  excluded.      In  a  minute,  the  yard, 
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tlicj  kitclioii,  and  the  parlour,  were  filled.  Mr.  Grenvillo, 
advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a 
degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As 
soon  as  he,  and  as  many  more  as  could  find  chairs,  were 
seated,  he  began  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit. 
I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was  not 
C(piully  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because 
Mr.  Ashburner,  the  draper,  addressing  himself  to  me  at 
this  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Sup- 
posing tluit  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure 
without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  asser- 
tion, by  saying,  that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
Thus  ended  the  conference.  !Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me 
by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He 
kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed  upon 
the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gentleman. 
He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  lias  a  pair 
of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  wdiich  not  being  sufficient 
as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes 
of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  suspended 
from  his  buttonhole.  The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked, 
puss  scampered,  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious 
followers,  withdrew.  "We  made  ourselves  very  merry 
with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our 
former  tranquillity,  never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted 
more.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy  in  being  able 
to  affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he 
sued  ;  and  which,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my 
present  views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons,  I  must  have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  former.  It  is  comjurtablo  to  bo  of  no  consequence 
in  a  world  wliere  one  cannot  exercise  any  without  dis- 
ol)li,i;ing  somelxnly.  Tlie  town,  however,  seems  to  he  mucli 
at  liis  service,  and  if  lie  be  equally  successful  throu<;hout 
the  country,  lie  will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.  Mr. 
Ashburner,  perhaps,  was  a  little  mortitied,  because  it  was 
evident  that  I  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit  to  his  mis- 
representation of  my  importance.  But  had  he  thought 
proper  ro  assure  Mr.  Grenville  that  I  had  three  heads,  I 
should  not,  I  suppose,  have  been  bound  to  produce  them. 

"  Mr.  Scott,  who  y(ju  say  was  so  much  admired  in  your 
pulpit,  would  be  equally  admired  in  his  own,  at  least  l)y 
all  capable  judges,  were  he  not  so  apt  to  be  angry  with  his 
congregation.  This  hurt  him,  and  had  he  the  under- 
standing and  eloquence  of  Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt 
him.  He  seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  j)reach('s  a  gentle, 
well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  commended  ; 
but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a  degree  that  may  1)0 
called  scolding,  defeats  the  end  of  preaching.  It  is  a 
misa])plication  of  his  powers,  which  it  also  cripj)l('S,  and 
tears  away  his  hearers.  Uut  he  is  a  g(Jod  man,  and  may 
perhaps  outgrow  it. 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  worsted,  which  is  excellent. 
We  are  as  well  as  a  spring  hardly  less  severe  than  the 
severest  winter  will  give  us  leave  to  be.  With  our  united 
love,  we  conclude  ourselves  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's 
aifectionate  and  faithful, 

"  W.  C. 
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In  1780  the  French  Ttevolution  advancing  with  thunder- 
tread   makes  even    the   hermit  of  Weston  look  up  for  a 
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moment  from  his  translation  of  Homer,  though  he  little 
dreamed  that  he  with  his  gentle  philanthropy  and  senti- 
mentalism  had  anything  to  do  with  the  great  overturn  of 
the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  past.  From  tinu! 
to  time  some  crash  of  especial  magnitude  awakens  a  faint 
echo  in  the  letters. 


\ 


To  Lady  Hesketh. 

"  July  7th,  1790. 

"  Instead  of  heginning  with  the  saifron- vested  mourning 
to  which  Homer  invites  me,  on  a  morning  that  has  no 
saffron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin  with  you.  It  is 
irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we  must  for  you, 
but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by  a  longer  stay  you  will 
make  us  amends  for  all  this  tedious  procrastination 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case  to  ]\Ir. 
Gregson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very  consolatory  to 
me ;  he  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  physical  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous. Constant  pain  is  a  sad  grievance,  whatever  part 
is  allccted,  and  she  is  hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching 
head,  as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but  patience  is  an  anodyne 
of  God's  own  preparation,  and  of  that  He  gives  her 
largely. 

"  The  French  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  extreme  in 
everything,  are  such  in  their  zeal  for  freedom ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous,  their 
manner  of  promoting  it  could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes 
and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentlemanship,  and  gentles 
reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of 
which  they   will  repent  hereafter.      Diiferences  of  rank 
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and  subordination  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appointment, 
and  consequently  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society ; 
but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  in  religion  is  exactly 
that  which  animates  their  politics  :  and  unless  time  should 
sober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people. 
Perhaps  it  deserves  not  much  to  bo  wondered  at,  that  at 
their  iirst  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles  tiiey  should  act 
extravagantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have  some- 
times treated  their  idol.  To  these,  however,  they  are 
reconciled  in  dae  time  again,  but  their  respect  for  mon- 
archy is  at  an  end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a  little 
English  sobriety,  and  that  they  want  extremely.  I 
heartily  wish  them  some  wit  in  their  anger,  for  it  were 
great  pity  that  so  many  millions  should  be  miserable  for 
want  of  it." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  very  moderate  and  un- 
apocalyptic.  Presently  INIonarchical  Europe  takes  arms 
against  the  Eevolution.  But  there  are  two  political 
observers  at  least  who  see  that  IMonarchical  Europe  is 
making  a  mistake — Kaunitz  and  Cowper.  "  The  French," 
observes  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  December,  1792, 
"  are  a  vain  and  childish  people,  and  conduct  themselves 
on  this  grand  occasion  with  a  levity  and  extravagance 
nearly  akin  to  madness ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  to  let  them  alone.  All  nations 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  doctrine  that 
evinces  itself ;  for  whenever  the  people  choose  to  be 
masters,  they  always  are  so,  and  none  can  hinder  them, 
God  grant  that  we  may  have  no  revolution  here,  but 
unless  we  have  reform,  we  certainly  shall.     Depend  upon 
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it,  my  dear,  trie  hour  has  come  when  power  founded  on 
patronaj^e  and  corrupt  majorities  must  govern  this  land 
no  longer.  Concessions,  too,  must  be  made  to  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination.  I'hey  have  a  right  to  them — a 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  sooner  or 
later,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  they  will  have  them." 
Even  in  1793,  though  he  expresses,  as  he  well  might,  a 
cordial  abhorrence  of  the  doings  of  the  French,  he  calls 
them  not  fiends,  but  "  madcaps."  He  expresses  the 
strongest  indignation  against  the  Tory  mob  which  sacked 
Priesdey's  house  at  Birmingham,  as  he  does,  in  justice 
be  it  said,  against  all  manifestations  of  fanaticism.  We 
cannot  help  sometimes  wishing,  as  we  read  these  passages 
in  the  letters,  that  their  calmness  and  reasonableness  could 
have  been  communicated  to  another  "  Old  Whig,"  who 
was  setting  the  world  on  fire  with  his  anti-revolutionary 
rhetoric. 

It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  Cowper  was 
"  extramundane ;"  and  that  his  political  reasonableness 
was  in  part  the  result  of  the  fancy  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
saints  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  but  to  keep 
tliemselves  clear  of  it,  and  let  it  go  its  own  way  to 
destruction.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  while 
the  wealth  of  Establishments,  of  which  Burke  was  the 
ardent  defender,  is  necessarily  reactionary  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  tendency  of  religion  itself,  where  it  is  genuine 
and  sincere,  must  be  to  repress  any  selfish  feeling  about 
class  or  position,  and  to  make  men,  in  temporal  matters, 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  espe- 
cially where  the  hope  is  held  out  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
material  improvement.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  men 
who  professed  and  imagined  themselves  to  have  no  inteiest 
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in  this  world,  have  practically  been  its  great  reformers  and 
improvers  in  the  political  and  material  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  sphere. 

The  last  specimen  shall  be  one  in  the  more  sententious 
style,  and  one  which  proves  that  Cowper  was  capable 
of  writing  in  a  judicious  manner  on  a  difficult  and  delicate 
question — even  a  question  so  difficult  and  so  delicate  as 
that  of  the  propriety  of  painting  the  face. 

To  THE  Rev.  William  Unwin. 

"  May  2rd,  1784. 

"  .My  dexr  Friend, — The  subject  of  face  painting  may 
be  considered,  I  think,  in  two  points  of  view.  Virst,  there 
is  room  for  dispute  with  respect  to  the  consistency  of  the 
practice  with  good  morals  ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  be 
on  the  whole  convenient  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  agitation.  I  set  out  with  all  the  formality  of  logical 
disquisition,  but  do  not  promise  to  observe  the  same 
regularity  any  further  than  it  may  comport  with  my 
purpose  of  writing  as  fast  as  I  can. 

*'  As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  were  I  in  France, 
I  should  see  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  in  that 
country  to  be  a  symptom  of  modest  consciousness,  and  a 
tacit  confession  of  what  all  know  to  be  true,  that  French 
faces  have  in  fact  neither  red  nor  white  of  their  own. 
This  humble  acknowledgment  of  a  defect  looks  the  more 
like  a  virtue,  being  found  among  a  people  not  remarkable 
for  humility.  Again,  before  we  can  prove  the  practice  to 
be  immoral,  we  must  prove  immorality  in  the  design 
of  those  who  u&,e  it ;  either  that  they  intend  a  deception, 
or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires  in  the  beholders.     But  the 
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French  ladies,  so  far  as  tlieir  purpose  comes  in  question, 
must  be  acquitted  of  both  tliese  charges.  Nobody  sup- 
poses their  colour  to  be  natural  for  a  moment,  any  more 
than  he  would  if  it  were  blue  or  green  :  and  this  unam- 
biguous judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  two  causes : 
lirst,  to  the  universal  knowledge  we  have,  that  French 
women  are  naturally  either  brown  or  yellow,  with  very 
few  exceptions ;  and  secondly,  to  the  inartificial  manner 
in  which  they  paint ;  for  they  do  not,  as  I  am  most 
satisfactorily  informed,  even  attempt  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  besmear  themselves  hastily,  and  at  a  venture, 
anxious  only  to  lay  on  enough.  Where  therefore  there 
is  no  wanton  intention,  nor  a  wish  to  deceive,  I  can 
discover  no  immorality.  Ihit  in  England,  I  am  afraid, 
our  painted  ladies  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  the  same 
apology.  They  even  imitate  nature  with  such  exactness 
that  the  whole  public  is  sometimes  divided  into  parties, 
who  litigate  with  great  warmth  the  question  whether 
painted  or  not?     This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  a 

Miss  B ,  whom  I  well  remember.     Her   roses   and 

lilies  were  never  discovered  to  be  spurious,  till  she  attained 
an  age  that  made  the  supposition  of  tlieir  being  natural 
impossible.  This  anxiety  to  be  not  merely  red  and 
white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in  France,  but  to  be 
thought  very  beautiful,  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
Nature  has  made  them,  is  a  symptom  not  very  favourable 
to  the  idea  we  would  wish  to  entertain  of  the  chastity, 
purity,  and  modesty  of  our  countrywomen.  That  they 
are  guilty  of  a  design  to  deceive  is  certain.  Otherwise 
why  so  much  art  1  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with 
what  purpose  ?  Certainly  either  to  gratify  vanity  of  the 
silliest  kind,  or,  which  is  still  more  criminal,  to  decoy  and 
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inveigle,  and  carry  on  more  successfully  the  business  of 
temptation.  Here,  therefore,  my  opinion  splits  itself  into 
two  opposite  sides  upon  the  same  ([uestion.  I  can  su[)- 
pose  a  French  woman,  though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to 
be  a  virtuous,  discreet,  excellent  cliaracter ;  and  in  no 
instance  should  I  think  the  worse  of  one  because  she  was 
painted.  But  an  English  belle  must  pardon  me  if  I  have 
not  the  same  charity  for  her.  She  is  at  least  an  impostor, 
whether  she  cheats  me  or  not,  because  slie  means  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  is  well  if  that  be  all  tlie  censure  she 
deserves. 

"Thi^:  brings  me  to  my  second  class  of  ideas  upon  this 
topic  ;  and  here  I  feel  tliat  I  should  be  fearfully  puzzled, 
were  I  called  upon  to  recommend  the  practice  on  tlie 
score  of  convenience.  If  a  husband  chose  that  his  wife 
sliould  paint,  perhaps  it  miglit  be  her  duty,  as  well  as  her 
interest,  to  comply.  But  I  think  he  would  not  much 
consult  his  own,  for  reasons  that  will  follow.  In  the  lirst 
place,  she  would  admire  herself  tlie  more  ;  and  in  the 
next,  if  she  managed  the  matter  well,  she  might  be  more 
admired  by  others  ;  an  acquisition  that  might  bring  her 
virtue  under  trials,  lo  which  otherwise  it  might  never 
have  been  exposed.  In  no  other  case,  however,  can  I 
imagine  the  practice  in  this  country  to  be  either  expedient 
or  convenient.  As  a  general  one  it  certainly  is  not  ex- 
pedient, because  in  general  English  wonu'u  have  no 
occasion  for  it.  A  swarthy  complexion  is  a  x  Hy  here  ; 
and  the  sex,  especially  since  inoculation  has  been  so 
much  in  use,  have  very  little  cause  to  complain  that 
nature  has  not  been  kind  to  them  in  the  article  of  com- 
plexion. They  may  hide  and  spoil  a  good  one ;  but  they 
cannot,  at  least  they  hardly  can,  give  themselves  a  better. 
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liut  even  if  thoy  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in  the 
sequel,  which  should  make  them  tremble. 

"  r  understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of  rouge 
he  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  is  far  from  being  so. 
In  England,  slie  that  uses  one,  commonly  uses  both. 
Now  all  white  i)aints,  or  lotions  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  are  mercurial,  conse(iuentIy  poisonous,  consequently 

ruinous  in  time  to  the   constitution.     The  Miss  B 

above  mentioned  was  a  miserable;  witness  of  this  truth,  it 
being  certain  that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  bones  before  she 
died.  Lady  Coventry  was  hardly  a  less  melancholy  proof 
of  it;  and  a  London  physician  perhaps,  were  he  at  liberty 
to  blab,  could  publish  a  bill  of  female  mortality,  of  a 
length  that  would  astonish  us. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  utterly  condemn  the  practice,  as 
it  obtains  in  England  ;  and  for  a  reason  superior  to  all 
these  I  must  disai)provo  it.  I  cannot,  indeed,  discover 
that  Scripture  forbids  it  in  so  many  words.  But  that 
anxious  solicitude  about  the  person,  which  such  an  artifice 
evidently  betrays,  is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and 
spirit  of  it  throughout.  Show  me  a  woman  with  a 
painted  face,  and  I  will  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things  above. 

"  But  this  observation  of  mine  applies  to  it  only  when 
it  is  an  imitative  art.  For  in  the  use  of  French  women, 
I  think  it  is  as  innocent  as  in  the  use  of  a  wild  Indian, 
who  draws  a  circle  round  her  face,  and  makes  two  spots, 
perhaps  blue,  perhaps  white,  in  the  middle  of  it.  Such 
ore  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

"  Vive  valeq/tey 

•'  Yours  ever, 

«'  W.  C  " 
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These  letters  have  been  chosuii  us  illustrations  of 
Cowper's  ej)i6tolary  style,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have 
been  given  entire.  But  they  are  also  the  best  pictures  of 
his  character;  and  his  character  is  everything.  The 
events  of  his  life  worthy  of  record  might  all  be  comi)rised 
in  a  dozen  pages. 


CITAITKK  VIII. 


CLOSE    OF    LIFE. 


CowPFR  says  tlioro  could  not  have  hvAm  a  h!ij)pirr  trio  on 
earth  than  Lady  llosketh,  ^Irs.  Unwin,  and  himsolf. 
iS'ovorthelesR,  aftor  his  removal  to  Weston,  lie  aL^'ain  went 
mad,  and  once  more  cattcnipted  self-destruction.  His  malady 
was  constitutional,  and  it  settled  down  upon  him  as  his 
years  increased,  and  his  strength  failed,  lie  was  now 
sixty.  The  Olnoy  physicians,  instead  of  husbanding  his 
vital  power,  had  wasted  it  away  secundum  urtc.rn.  hy 
purging,  hleeding,  and  emetics.  He  had  overworked  him- 
self on  liis  fatal  translation  of  Homer,  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  moved,  as  lie  says  himself,  like  an  ass  over- 
laden with  sand-bags.  He  had  been  getting  np  to  work 
at  six,  and  not  breakfasting  till  eleven.  And  now  the 
life  from  which  his  had  for  so  many  years  bnen  fed,  itself 
began  to  fail.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  stricken  with  paralysis  ; 
the  stroke  was  slight,  but  of  itc  nature  there  ^\as  no 
doubt.  Her  days  of  bodily  life  were  numbered ;  of 
mental  life  there  remained  to  her  a  still  shorter  span. 
Her  excellent  son,  William  Unwin,  had  died  of  a  fever 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  pair  to  Weston.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  we  do  not  hear  of  his  being  often  at  Olney. 
But  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Cowper,  in 
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whose  heart  ns  well  as  in  that  of  Mfh.  Unwin  his  death 
must  have  left  a  great  voM,  and  liis  RU|>|tort  was  with- 
drawn just  at  tlio  moment  when  it  was  about  to  hecomo 
most  neeeaaary, 

JIap[(ily  just  at  this  juncture  a  new  and  a  good  fVientl 
appeared.  Ilayley  was  a  niedioere  poet,  wlio  had  for  a 
time  obtained  distinction  al)ovo  Ids  nn^rits.  Afterwards 
Ins  star  had  declined,  but  having  an  excellent  heart,  ho 
had  not  been  in  the  least  soured  by  the  downfall  of  his 
reputation.  lie  was  addicted  to  a  poni[)ous  rolun<lity 
of  style ;  i)erhap3  ho  was  rather  absurd  ;  but  he  was 
thoroughly  good  natured,  very  anxious  to  make  himself 
useful,  and  devoted  to  (Jowper,  to  whom,  as  a  poet,  ho 
looked  up  with  an  admiration  unalloyed  by  any  other  feel- 
ing. Both  of  them,  as  it  ha})[)ened,  were  engaged  on 
Milton,  and  an  altemi)t  had  been  made  to  set  them  by 
tho  ears  ;  but  Hayley  took  advantage  of  it  to  introduce 
himself  to  Cowper  with  an  effusion  of  tlie  warnuist 
esteem.  He  was  at  "Weston  when  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  dis])layed  his  resource  by 
trying  to  cure  her  with  an  electric-machine.  At  Kartham, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  ho  had,  by  an  expenditure  beyond 
his  means,  made  ■''jr  himself  a  little  paradise,  where  it 
was  his  delight  to  gather  a  distinguished  circle.  To  this 
place  he  gave  the  pair  a  pressing  invitation,  which  was 
accepted  in  tho  vain  hope  that  a  change  might  do  Mrs. 
Unwin  good. 

From  AVeston  to  Eartliara  was  a  three  days'  journey,  an 
enterprise  not  undertaken  without  much  trepidation  and 
earnest  prayer.  It  was  safely  accomplished,  however, 
the  enthusiastic  INlr.  liose  walking  to  meet  his  poet  and 
philosopher  on  the  way.     Hayley  had  tried  to  get  Thur- 
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low  to  meet  Cowpcr.  A  sojourn  in  a  country  house  with 
the  tremendous  Thurlow,  the  only  talker  for  whom  John- 
son condescended  to  prepare  himself,  would  have  been 
rather  an  overpowering  pleasure ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  as  well  that  I  lay  ley  could  only  get  Cowper's 
disciple,  Hardis,  afterwards  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
and  Charlotte  Smith. 

At  Eartham,  Cowper's  portrait  was  painted  by  Romney. 

Romney,  export  infallibly  to  traco 
On  chart  or  canvas  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown 
The  mind's  impression  too  on  eveiy  face, 
With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase, 
Thou  hast  so  pencilled  mine  that  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace  ; 
liut  this  I  mark,  that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
I  n  thy  incomparable  work  appear  : 
Well :  I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so 
Since  on  maturer  thought  the  cause  is  clear ; 
For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  could'st  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hayley's  guest  and  sat  to  tbee. 


Southey  observes  that  it  was  likely  enough  there  would 
be  no  melancholy  in  the  portrait,  but  that  Hay  ley  and 
Komney  fell  into  a  singular  error  in  mistaking  for  "  the 
light  of  genius"  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  "a  fire  fiercer 
than  that  either  of  intellect  or  fancy,  gleaming  from  the 
raised  and  })rotruded  eye." 

Hayley  evidently  dil  his  utmost  to  make  his  guest 
happy.  They  spent  ^he  hours  in  literary  chat,  and 
compared  notes  about  Milton.  The  first  days  were 
days  of  ^^.joyment.  But  soon  the  recluse  began  to  long 
for  his  nouk  at  Weyton.     Even  the  extensiveness  of  the 
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view  at  Eartham  made  his  mind  ache,  and  increased  his 
melancholy.  To  Weston  the  pair  returned  ;  the  paralytic, 
of  course,  none  the  better  for  her  journey.  Hct  mind  as 
well  as  her  body  was  now  rapidly  giving  way.  We  (luote 
as  biography  that  wliich  is  too  well  known  to  be  ipioted 
as  poetry. 

TO   MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nif,'h  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast : — 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  : 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  ray  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouhlst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  olllce  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  pan, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  IVfary  I 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  sooin 

Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream : 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whato'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary  ■ 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 
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Fur  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thoOi 
Wliat  sight  \vf)rth  seeing  could  I  sec  P 
The  aun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  .ATary ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 

"i'jt  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest, 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

^ly  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  vvith  ill, 
In  wiTitry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  bo  lovely  still, 

My  Mary  ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary  f 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary  ! 

Even  love,  at  least  the  power  of  manifesting  love,  began 
to  l)(;tray  its  mortality.  She  who  had  been  so  devoted, 
became,  as  her  mind  failed,  exacting,  and  instead  of 
su]  (porting  her  partner,  drew  him  down.  He  sank  again 
into  the  depth  of  hypochondria.  As  usual,  his  malady 
took  the  form  of  religious  horrors,  and  he  fancied  that  ^ 
was  ordained  to  undergo  severe  penance  for  his  'r:s. 
Six  days  he  sat  motionless  and  silent,  almost  refusing  '.o 
take  food.  His  physician  suggested,  as  the  only  chance 
of  arousing  him,  that  ^trs.  Unwin  shon.ld    bo  induced,  if 
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possible,  to  invite  him  to  go  out  with  her  ;  with  dilHculty 
she  was  made  to  understand  what  they  wanted  her  to  do  ; 
at  last  she  said  that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  she  should 
like  a  walk.     Her  partner  at  once  rose  and  i)laoctl  her 
arm  in  his.     Almost  unconsciously,  she  had  rescued  him 
from  the  evil  spirit  for  the  last  time.     The  pair  were  in 
doleful  plight.     When  their  minds  failed  they  had  fallen 
in   a   miserable   manner  under    the  influence  of   a    man 
named   Teedon,  a  schoolmaster  crazed  with   self-conceit, 
at  whom  Cowper  in  his  saner  mood  had  laughed,  but 
whom  he  now  treated  as  a  s^'i^Hual  oracle,  and  a  sort  of 
medium  of  communication  with  the  spirit-world,  writing 
down  the  nonsense   which  the  charlatan    talked.     ^Irs. 
Unwin,  being   no   longer  in   a  condition  to  control  the 
expenditure,  the  housekeeping,  of  course,  went   wrong ; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  partner  lost  the  protection  of 
the  love-inspired  tact  by  which  she  had  always  contrived 
to  shield  his  weakness  and  to  secure  for  him,  in  spite  of 
his  eccentricities,  respectful  treatment  from  his  neii;hbours. 
Lady   Heskeili's    health  had    failed,   and    she   had    been 
obliged    to    go    to    Bath.     Hayley    now  proved   himself 
no  mere  lion-hunter,  but  a  true  friend.      In  conjunction 
with  Cowper's  relatives,  he  managed  the  removal  of  the 
pair  from  Weston  to  ]\[undsley,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
where   Cowper  seemed   to   be  soothed   by   the  sound   oi 
the  sea,  then  to   Dunham  Lodge,   near    Swalfliam,    and 
finally  (in   1796)  to  East  Dereham,  where,  two   months 
after  their  arrival,   Mrs.  Unwin  died.     Ibu-  partner  was 
barely  conscious   of  his  loss.      On  the  morning   of  her 
death  he  asked  the  servant  "whether  there  was  life  above 
stairs'?"     On  being  taken  to  see  the  corpse,  he  gazed  at 
it  for  a  moment,  uttered  one  passionate  cry  of  grief,  anci 
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never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Unwin  more.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  survive  lier  three  years  and  a  half,  during 
wliich  relatives  and  friends  were  kind,  and  Miss  Perownu 
partly  filled  the  place  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  Now  and  tlien, 
there  was  a  gleam  of  reason  and  faint  revival  of  literary 
faculty;  but  composition  was  confined  to  Latin  verse  or 
translation,  with  one  memorable  and  almost  awful  ex- 
ception. The  last  original  poem  written  by  Cowper  was 
I'he  Castaway^  founded  on  an  incident  in  Anson's 
Voyage. 

Obscurest  nipjht  iuvolved  the  sky 

The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
llis  floating  home  for  ever  left. 
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No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  ho  went, 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sert. 

Ho  loved  them  both,  but  both  iu  vain  ; 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine 

Expert  'vO  swim,  ho  lay; 
Nor  soon  he  felt    lis  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away  5 
But  waged  wiLh  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted  ;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 
To  check  the  vessel's  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd 
That  pitiless  perforce 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  bohiud, 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 
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Some  succour  yet  they  could  afford ; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow  : 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn. 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them  ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld ; 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repelled  : 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried—"  Adieu  !  " 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 
His  comrades,  who  before 

Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 
Could  catch  the  sound  no  more  : 

For  then  by  toil  subdued,  he  di-ank 

The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him  ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  ago, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear  : 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  misery  still  delights  to  tiare 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 
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No  voice  divine  the  storm  ailay'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish'd,  each  alone  : 
Hut  1  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
Aud  vvhelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


The  despair  which  linds  vent  in  verse  is  hardly  dcs})air. 
J*oetiy  can  never  he  the  direct  expression  of  emotion  ;  it 
must  he  the  product  of  reflection  comhined  with  an 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  composition  which  in  itself  is 
pleasant.  Still  The  Castaway  ought  to  be  an  antidote 
to  religious  depression,  since  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
whom  it  wonld  be  absurdity  to  fiink  as  really  estranged 
from  the  spirit  of  good,  who  had  himself  done  good  to  the 
utmost  of  his  powers. 

Cowper  died  very  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  April 
25,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  Dereham  Church,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  him  with  an  inscriptio~i  by  Hayley, 
which,  if  it  is  not  good  poetry,  is  a  tribute  of  sincere 
affection. 

Any  one  whose  lot  it  is  to  write  upon  the  life  and 
works  of  Cowper  must  feel  that  there  is  an  immense 
difference  between  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him, 
and  that  which  attaches  to  any  one  among  the  far  greater 
poets  of  the  succeeding  age.  Still  there  is  something 
about  him  so  attractive,  his  voice  has  such  a  silver  tone, 
lie  retains,  even  in  his  ashes,  such  a  faculty  of  winning 
friends  that  his  biographer  and  critic  may  be  easily  be- 
guiled into  giving  him  too  high  a  place.  He  belongs  to 
a  particular  religious  movement,  with  the  vitality  of 
which  the  interest  of  a  great  part  of  his  works  has  de- 
parted or  is  departing.     Still  more  emphatically  and  in 
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a  still   more   important  sense  does   he  belong  to  Chris- 
mn.ty.     In  no   natural   struggle  for  existe.ice  wouKl    ho 

vo  1,1  he  ever  have  heon  picke.l  out  as  a  vessel  of  hononr. 
If  the  sh.ehl  wh.ch  for  eighteen  centuries  Christ  by  His 

of  t,s  world  should  fail,  an.l  might  should  again  beeon; 
the  t  tie  to  existence  and  the  measure  of  worth.  Cowner 
will  be  cast  aside  as  a  specimen  of  despicable  i„fir„, ity 
and  a  1  who  have  said    anything  in    his    praise  will   L 
treated  with  the  same  scorn. 


THE    END 
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